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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


+ sae cumbrous machinery of the Ming rs’ Federation 
On Friday, July 30th, the expected 
held. The that 


sex as 
now more than a fortnight ago, 


IsSin motion. 


, P . | . 
delegates’ conference was result was 


th p. yposals earried, 


to the Prime Minister by the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
sh Pp, wer endorsed, They are referred to the District 
Associations for ratification or rejection by the end of 
next week. It is better that things should move than 


remain in the stagnation of trench warfare. Yet there 
much ground here for optimism. If the 


Districts reiect the be at another 


! 
lock at If they accept 
demanding a new subvention for four months, 


proposals, we shall 


will in 


once, them, they 


they know perfectly well, is not available. 


The Government has from the start stated and reiterated 


t] he industry must not count upon any such aid 
irom t] rest of the taxpayers. Were the delegates 


t It Is also 


us in endorsing the proposals 


disturbing to read the radical qualilications which Mr, 
Cook has ttached to his acceptance of the principle 
ol hitration. 
* * * 
M hile we must be content to record that the 
I shire collieries have offered to the miners new 





terms which include an cight-hour day and a small 
increase of pay over the old rates. The numbers of the 
men in the different districts who have returned to work 
since the holiday of August 2nd, are increasing very 
Lastly, after a discussion, little 
the House of Commons on Friday, 


of the 


slowly. in which was 
said that 
July 30th, 


Powers Regulations. 


was hew, 


voted the continuance Emergency 


* * * 
The study of the proposals in the Bill submitted to the 
Finance the French Chamber 


by it with little amendment shows that M. 


Committee of and passed 
Poincaré Is 
not wandering { f the 


Committee of Experts and the proposals of M. Caillaux, 


ar afield from the recommendations 
At the 


prop sals for I tiowimng 


raising revenue is concerned, same time 
folloy ed or 


‘commendations for improving the value 
cold reserve of the 
ss however, been an improve- 


stood to 


by the would 


so far as 
he has not yet made 
the Experts’ ree 
of the frane by bringing into play the 
Tl ere h: 


which 


Banque de France. 
ment the 
the £. The last 
authorize the Banque to buy gold and 


, > 
irane, has 162 


Bill drafted 


in as high as 
Government 
securities on the 
a. ° 4 ° 
market, and to issue a corresponding inerease of notes. 
On Friday, July 80th, the Chamber passed a self-denying 
the Bill to the 
undertook to make ne itself, 


ns iturday i a Manner for 


amendment of 


ordinance, which left all 


Finance Committee, and ne 


This expedited its passag 
which the 


Chamber had not pi pared us by preced nt. 


+ 2 * Zs 


M. Poincaré spok 


first public recognition that we have seen to irty 
in France who hav dvocated letting the fran FO the 
wav of the mark in der to wipe out debt, extinguish 
mortgages, and cenerally t ike a vast undiscrimin Ing 
capital ley Vv on tho v ) lth or fixed ine e min 
franes. We had bee: to discover whether this 
party was strong enough to be taken seriously Evidently 
it was, and M. Poinearé t} rht it worth while to denounce 
their d itiste theory : 4 sav that tl Government 
would do all it could to set ‘ ilne of the frane bet 
stabilization. Ty na details in the Bill a 
interest. The salaries of deputies and senators are rais 
from 27,000 franes veal 15.000 franes. TI iran 
for a foreiener’s te is ra | S ft s to 
375 { hes, 

K x * *« 


On Monday the Cou Ministers proved the new 


Bill designed to creat ! ab! sinki om fur 1 to be 
administered by an a s ad } body of tw 

members, mnelu ling t} ( rnor i} Bana de 
France. who will mitrol ti lroinist t , ft Natio | 
Defence Bonds and the Treasury Bonds. It is intended 
to summon the Nat Ass rly { 1) . ’ 
Senators in joint sesston) to 1 tat Versailles and yr 
porat this n St ( st I} ts 
of this unusual step sh i be t ss f : 
th SeTLO ss l | mal | reo tea 
CoM! lone by at th ) na of ted 
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against subsequent Governments and chance Parliamen- 
tary majorities. The floating debt is to be reduced by 
the device of funding the tobacco monopoly. 

* * * * 


Lord Balfour made an important speech on Foreign 
Affairs in the Upper House last week. He forcibly 
disclaimed any fantastic idea of miiitary action in China, 
which must work out its own salvation amid its great 
difficulties. He referred cautiously to the notion that the 
impotent Central Government might give place to federated 
Provincial Governments. ‘Turning to Iraq he said that 
it was our desire to help the country to take its place 
worthily as an independent nation. Egypt, he said, had 
already independence, only limited by the four reserva- 
tions on matters in which we were bound to keep some 
authority. In regard to Imperial relations he stated 
emphatically that the free states of the Empire were 
on an equality, which implied common rights and entailed 
common duties. Another event of note in the House 
last week was the reappearance of Lord Reading who 
took part in the debate on Indian affairs. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, July 29th, the Mining Industry Bill 
passed its second reading in the Upper House. Lord 
Cecil was in charge, and the motion to reject the Bill 
Lord Gainford was the 
principal opponent, objecting to it on the grounds that 
it violated both the Conservative principle of safeguarding 
property and the Liberal principles of freedom of the 
individual and of contract. He claimed for the owners 
all the conciliatory spirit that had yet been shown, 
and declared that they would gladly negotiate upon 
questions of hours and wages, but that, so far, their 
overtures had been rejected. He did not disguise his 
dislike of the interference in the industry which the 
Royal Commissioners Lord Cecil, whose 
sympathy with individual freedom is well known, said 
much as we did last week, that things had come to a 
pass when the Government was “absolutely bound 
in honour and policy” to carry through legislation 
based on the recommendations of the Report. The 
Bill was read a third time on Tuesday. 


received only seventeen votes. 


proposed, 


* * * * 


On Thursday, July 29th, the House of Commons 
discussed Colonial Affairs. Mr. 
other things that oppositions as well as governments 
should be represented at the Imperial Conference in 
order to ensure continuity of policy, an attractive plan 
but not a new one; and that buying in bulk of Colonial 
produce for retail here should private 
enterprise. He held up the example of the close wool- 
market during the War, forgettiag apparently that this 
was as much a matter of restriction for purposes of the 
blockade as of supply. We admit that war gives the 
best chance to Socialism, because people are willing 
to be “ organized,” and to give to government offices 
unlimited service without regard to personal reward, 
with the result that the wool monopoly begun by the 
War Oflice developed into a well-managed: and on the 
But we cannot see either 
Australasia or Bradford or Coleman Street sitting down 
happily under a perpetual “ B.A.W.R.A.” 

* * * * 

The Secretary of State spoke at length. In regard to 

the representation of oppositions at the conference he 


Thomas urged among 


supersede 


whole successful business. 


said that the scheme was not liked in the Dominions. 
Much attention was given by Mr. Amery and others to 
emigration, which has been hampered by bad_ trade, 
which mekes only a slow absorption possible in the 


——— 


Dominions. 
conference. 


This subject would be fully discussed at the 
Mr. Amery spoke hopefully of the forth. 
coming conference between Indian and South African 
representatives upon that most difficult question of 
Indians in South Africa, and also of the work of the 
Empire Marketing Board. The Impr ‘jal Conference has 
been postponed until October 19t+, in order to give 
Canada a better chance of being represented with a 
government in power. 

ok * * * 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain moved the second 
reading of the Housing (Rural Workers) Bill whieh 
is designed to authorize between this and 
1931 and loans from County and County 
Borough Councils of sums above £50 that are proved to 
be needed for the repair and improvement of rural 
cottages worth less than £400 apiece. 


vear 
grants 


There is need of an 
enormous aggregate capital sum to be spent on improving 
or even keeping up against dilapidations the cottages of 
rural labourers, and we hope that the Bill may prove 
useful. It has presumably been worked out that money 
‘an be thus provided on more advantageous terms than 
ean be given by the banks or from such sources as the 
Lands Improvement Society. If so, the ratepayer or 
taxpayer will doubtless make his contribution. The 
money to be advanced will be obtained by the local 
authority from the Public Works Loan Comunissioners. 
Rents are not to be raised by more than 3 per cent. on the 


money advanced. 


* * & 4: 


The Bill proposes many restrictions on the tenancies 
of the cottages thus helped, in order to ensure that it 
will be agricultural labourers who get the benetlit. That 
is well meant, but, much as we dislike the usurpation by 
““week-enders ” and others of cottages needed for labourers, 
we foresee difliculties arising over changes of tenancy 
that may be unintentionally restricted. 
longer adscriptus glebae as he was in the days of mediaeval 
socialism, but his home is to be ‘ tied’ under future 
social legislation, and he will apparently be unable to 
keep it if he wishes to change his work. 
serious effects upon his freedom of contract. 


The labourer is no 


This MAN hay € 


x * * * 

We regret that the Bill was not the 
Opposition parties as though they wished to help in the 
improvement of rural housing. The earlier Housing 
Acts have certainly produced houses in urban and 


received by 


suburban areas, though at enormous cost to the 
taxpayers. On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain stated 


that the Ministry of Health had determined to give 
notice to the local authorities that the subsidies under 
the Acts of 1923 and 1924 would come to an end in 
fourteen months’ time for England and Wales, and a 
year later for Scotland, where the steel houses have been 
so slow in starting owing to the jealousies and prejudices 
that seem to be forgotten now. The House had one 
more unfruitful little wrangle over the coal dispute and 
then adjourned, nominally until November, 
“ * * * 

We are sorry that friction has arisen with Abyssinia, 
a country with which we have been on friendly terms 
for sixty years and which from the days of Dr. Johnson 
has always made a romantic appeal as a remote and 
isolated round whom have 
gathered of Solomon, the Queen of Sheba and Prester 
John, and among whom Christianity has survived in 
form. After Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 


people strange legends 


its curious 


speech in the House of Commons on Monday, we hope 
misunderstandings will disappear. In 


that 1902 the 
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Emperor Menelik received in a most friendly manner 
proposals for the damming of the waters of Lake Tsana 
in order to regulate the water supply of the Sudan and 
Egypt. In 1912 the project was likely to be taken 
seriously in hand, but the War stopped that. 

x * ** a 


Lately the Foreign Oflice came to an agreement with 
the Italian Government that they would act together 
without any rivalry in two schemes—the one, the 
British dam of Lake Tsana and, the other, an Italian 
railway between Eritrea and Somaliland. On the 
publication of the agreement Abyssinia protested to 
the League of Nations, saying that she feared it portended 
infringement of her independence. Nothing of the kind 
was intended by us. Abyssinia was conscious ever 
since 1902 of our hope for the much needed dam. We 
have never suggested that it could be done without 
her leave and co-operation, and nothing in the corre- 
spondence with Italy suggests anything more than that 
we wanted to be secure from competition or obstacles 
from Italy when we should approach the Abyssinian 
Government. 

» + “ * 

While the rest of the Roman Catholic Church is happily 
celebrating the seventh centenary of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Mexico is plunged into the agony of a violent religious 
struggle. It is with great regret and considerable curiosity 
that we watch its developments. The Government with 
a mixture probably of ignorant intolerance towards 
religion and of a material greed for great possessions of 
all kinds of wealth, has taken advantage of clerical 
opposition to its anti-clerical laws to try in effect to seize 
all the property of the Church. After consultation with 
the hierarchy there the Pope has pronounced an Interdict 
upon the country. This terrible weapon has not been 
brought into use on this scale since the Middle Ages. It 
may be said that the Roman Catholic Church in Central 
America is still mediaeval in spirit and that while the 
mass of the people remain ignorant and superstitious, a 
mediaeval weapon is suitable; but the backwardness of 
the Church cannot be urged as anything in favour of 
the Government, 

x “ x * 

King John brought upon our own country the same 
horror when ‘* all administration of the sacraments .. . 
ceased over the length and breadth of the country : 
the church bells were silent, the dead lay unburied on the 
ground.” What will be the effect on Mexico to-day ? 
Let us be thankful for the comparative peace and con- 
tinuity of religion at home. They have been notably 
illustrated by the dignified celebrations in the diocese of 
Hereford which was constituted by Archbishop Theodore 
just twelve hundred and fifty years ago. 

* * * * 

There has been great activity among the disturbing 
clements, Tuchuns and other, in China. The joint 
attack by the troops of Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu 
upon the Kuominchun army has not been a success 
since that army seems to have reached an impregnable 
position. Chang is not a man content to be anywhere 
but on a winning side. He has therefore arranged to 
join with his enemies to suppress his friend or rival, 
Wu. From the neighbourhood of Nanking Sun Chuan- 
fang is expected to advance into Shantung, leaving 
behind him the five provinces, Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
Nganhwei, Kiangsi and Fukien, united under his leader- 
ship, as he claims, into one independent State. Further 
South the powers at Canton claim to have extended 
their rule over the three provinces of Kwantung, Kwangsi 
and Hunan, 


The Royal Commission appointed two years ago to 
inquire into the law and treatment of lunacy issued its 
report last week. It makes a great advance along the 
line of the theories that lunacy is generally a curable 
illness and not to be clearly differentiated from physical 
illness, and that certification should not be the first step 
towards treatment, but the last resort when treatment 
has failed. The Commissioners recommend changes and 
extensions of the duties of local authorities and visitors, 
and that the cost of maintenance of detained persons 
should be transferred from the Poor Rate to the County 
or Borough Rate; and the whole administration should 
be associated with Public Health Administration rather 
than with the Poor Law. They note the growing reluc- 
tance of doctors to incur risks at law through certifying 
persons wrongly, and recommend further protection for 


the profession. 
x * * * 


We regret to record another of those disastrous hurri- 
canes which periodically burst upon the latitudes where 
lie our West Indian Colonies. Nassau, the capital of the 
Bahamas, has been terribly damaged and lives were lost. 
At present nothing has been heard of two mail-boats, 
or of a fleet of eighty sponge-fishers. Puerto Rico, 
San Domingo, and the Leeward Islands have also suffered 
severely. We learn with gratitude that although the 
storm did great damage on the mainland of Florida and 
Georgia, several United States coastguard vessels went 
to give help in the Bahamas at the urgent request of 
H{. M.’s Vice-Consul there. 

* * * & 

We beg to endorse heartily the appeal made by the 
Prime Minister, by representatives of Oxford and Eton, 
and by others for support in raising a memorial to Lord 
Curzon. 
contemporaries for his unlimited services to the country 


As they say, it is due from the gratitude of his 


and it should also point an enduring example to poste rity. 
We wholly agree and would say further that it must be a 
memorial in every respect worthy, because (if there were 
no other reason) Lord Curzon himself would in raising 
a monument to anyone else —witness Lord Clive —have 
Javished care and learning as well as money in secking for 
it perfection of dignity, grace, artistic merit and fitness. 

We regret to record the deaths of three distinguished 
men whose careers illustrate the comprehensiveness of 
the British Empire. Mr. Zangwill was as English as 
any Jew could be while keeping his pride of race. As 
aman of Ietters he well repre sented Jewish intellectualism, 
and as a Zionist he was a leader in ideals. Mr. Merriman’s 
death in South Africa recalls a long lifetime of public 
service. The son of a Bishop of Grahamstown, he was 
always British at heart though plunged into controversies 
with other equally British South African statesmen. 
He was a Minister in many Governments and Prime 
Minister when the South African Party obtained power 
in 1908. To tell the story of his life would be to tell 
the history of South Africa for half a century. Sir 
John Edge was an Irishman, a member of the English 
Bar, a judge in India, a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the South African War and finally of that 
great bond of Empire, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101%; ; on Wednesday week 101 i ; a year ago 
100 }; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 56%; 
on Wednesday week 86}; a year ago 88j. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.} was on Wednesday 76%; ; on Wednesday week 


76}; a year ago 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


CHINA 


|. igr-se-mnd twelve months have passed since we bade 
God-speed to the British delegates to the Chinese 
Tariff Conference. It has been for them a dreary year 
of disappointment, and there is no immediate prospect 
of their feeling that they have accomplished a satis- 
factory piece of work. We offer them our sympathy 
over this denial to them of any satisfaction or reward 
for their long sojourn in the East. 

It has to be recognized that conditions in China 
grow seriously worse for the Chinese and for others 
whose work takes them thither or whose interests in 
any form lie there. We publish to-day a letter from 
our correspondent in Peking, necessarily written before 
the recent events that seem to have fulfilled his 
prophecies which were based on the experience of 
previous history. The great War Lords play their 
game with their pampered and obsequious armics, two 
against one according to rule, and all against the general 
population which does not fight. They shed a little 
blood in fair fight and cause far more death and disaster 
through looting and rapine. How long will their hearty 
consumption of the products of other men’s labour 
continue ? The old Manchu Empire was rotten at the 
core, and there is no sign that its place could be taken 
by any similar central government. Nor has there yet 
appeared the super-Tuchun who will dictate to the 
others and impose order. At one time Feng seemed 
to have the qualities needed. Now Sun, from the 
South, scems a trifle more fitted for the task than any 
Northern leader. So far as we can see, it grows less 
and less likely that the great agglomeration of races 
and tongues, of civilizations and distant provinces, 
which we call China, will ever own one government 
again. We cannot even discover a cement that would 
bind together a federation of provinces. Meanwhile 
the security of life and property dwindles surely. 

The Chinaman’s insecurity is neatly emphasized in a 
Report on Labour Conditions written many months 
ago by HI. M.’s Consul at Foochow. The Report is one 
of the best general accounts of China that we have 
seen. It happens also to be admirably written, and 
must have come as balm to the souls of those who have 
in the Foreign Office to wade through ordinary dispatches 
by the score; and a British Labour leader would find 
in it much to surprise and illuminate his mind. (It is 
published by H. M.’s Stationery Office in Cmd,. 2442.) 
The Consul gives a vivid picture of the utter insecurity 
of life, and this is his comment :— 

“A man exposed to dangers of this sort would count himself 
happy if he could be in a country where the rule of law is 
sufticiently firmly established to give people leisure to complain of 
long hours of work.” 

But the insecurity of the foreigner, especially the 
British, must touch us more nearly. 
here have impressed upon us the conditions at Hongkong 
and Canton, where negotiations for peace still come to 
nothing. We have seen in a recent issue of the Peking 
and Tientsin Times an aceount of the wretched and 
precarious life of the little British colony at Swatow, 
which must be typical of life.in other ports. 
reason cnough why these British subjects should be 
sore nerve-racked. | They angry with the 
British representatives at Peking and with the Govern- 
ment at Lord Balfour’s recent words, ‘‘ China 
must work out her own salvation,” will bring them the 
coldest of comfort. Like other exiles they are apt to 
think that they are forgotten. To them the British at 


The newspapers 


There is 
and are 


home. 


a 


home seem culpably and incurably blind even to their 
own interests, for these men see before their eyes the 
decay of the permanent ways and rolling stock that 
represent the millions of British capital invested in 
Chinese railways. They see the Salt Gabelle seized 
and with it the security for debts and interest owed to us, 
They know that to seize the Customs is only one step 
further, and then the great system and security built 
up by Sir Robert Hart will disappear, and with them 
the foreign trade that has been for generations of 
incalculable benefit to Europe and China alike. The 
wealth that has been poured into the Treaty Ports will 
likewise vanish. They have pleaded with Governments, 
they have put their faith in Southborough Committees, 
and they see no results. 

The ery, of course, is that the Government here 
should be firm and take strong action, but when we 
ask what action we get no answer. We cannot therefore 
condemn the Government for any definite sins of omission. 
If a man directs a strong blow at a fog, he will hurt 
nobody and probably overbalance himself. The Tariff 
Conference can find no one to negotiate with in Peking, 
The Government here would only waste time and effort 
in addressing the strongest Notes known to diplomacy 
to the men of straw who would receive them. Military 
force is out of the question. So also is the old use of 
hauteur in dealing with an inferior Oriental. All attempts 
at direct interference with China’s own internal affairs 
are rightly eschewed by the Foreign Office where they 
are not definitely called for under our Treaty rights. The 
new national spirit in China must be acknowledged, 
although at present it is a superficial and partly artificial 
sentiment only existing in a few towns and wholly un- 
known to the real millions of China. Yet it is a thing to be 
guided rather than thwarted, and we are pledged by 
treaty to give it every opportunity to develop. We 
have now to reckon with the enormous disadvantage 
that there is no one to represent China. We can but 
hope that it will soon be removed, but in the meantime 
it is among themselves that the Powers must readjust 
relations and make preparations for firm and united 
dealing with China. The relations at this moment are 
not what they ought to be. The United States, which 
last year proclaimed that if the Tariff Conference did 
not act promptly and liberally, they would act inde- 
pendently, have done nothing. Yet they are a great 


Pacific Power and great traders. They and we ought 
to be working hand in hand. Our interests are great, 


our ideals are more in harmony than those of any other 
two Powers, and we can work together with much more 
understanding. Japan, who felt some reason to be 
aggrieved over the Washington 
steadily tending towards independent action, which she 
justifies by the immobility of the other Powers. Racial, 
commercial and geographical conditions give to Japanes 
influence great weight. There are obvious reasons why 
she should not go ahead alone 


Treaties, has been 


be hind. 


How are these conditions to be improved ? Only one 
We the 


This is analogous to what we 


while we lag 


Dd 


must go back to 


a 


method seems possible. 
Washington Conference. 
have so often said of the coal dispute here: ‘* Back to 
the Report.””. The Washington Conference and Treaties 
seem to offer the only stable foothold that we can take 
while we make up our minds in which direction to s! 


We must 


our 


ep 
off into what may be a quagmire. find some 
firm from which to The 
Quadruple Treaty of 1921 provided for further full and 
frank communications between the United States, the 
British Empire, France and Japan to ** 
We hold that exigencies have arisen which call for a 


spot consider path. 


mect exigencies. 
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fresh joint understanding. Either a second Conference 
should be called at Washington, or delegates of the 
weight and standing of those who went to Washington 
five years ago should meet at Peking or Shanghai, to 
pick up the work of Washington. Otherwise it will 
quickly be wasted work, admirable though it was. 
If China cannot be represented with authority, then 
at least let Mr. Alfred Sze and Mr. Wellington Koo 
be asked to attend and advise. By determined agree- 
ment our confidence may be restored and the respect 
of China regained, and she herself recalled to self-respect. 


PARLIAMENT ADJOURNS 
By New Member. 


MIVHE debate on Dominion and Colonial Affairs 

revealed a disturbing apathy on the part of 
Unionist back-benchers in regard to this all-important 
topic. At no time was more than a sprinkling present, 
and, with the notable exception of Mr. Ramsden, all 
the contributions of real value came from the Labour 
benches. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Haden Guest, Mr. Snell 
and Mr. Tom Johnston delivered speeches in which 
knowledge was combined with an obvious enthusiasm 
for their subject. Charges were made of gross profiteering 
in Australian meat, Jamaica bananas, fruit, rice and 
so on. They remained and remain unanswered. It 
was further pointed out by the Labour men _ that 
during the War the Government, by means of bulk 
purchase, reduced the price of wool by 33d. per |b., 
sold it at an administrative cost of one-fifth of 1 per cent., 
clothed the last 100,000 men cheaper than the first 
100,000, and cleared a profit of over £60,000,000. To 
this Mr. Amery declined specifically to reply, contenting 
himself by observing that if we could sustain the “ high 
spirit” of war time many of these and similar suggestions 
might be carried out. Nevertheless there is hope for 
the Dominion Secretary. His heart is in the right 
place, he believes in the conception of an Imperial 
Zollverein, and he at any rate is not prepared to throw 
over without consideration the various schemes for 
bulk purchase and stabilization which have been 
propounded by Mr. Bruce and others. The fact that 
the present Government has done, up to the present, 
not a hand’s turn in the direction of Imperial develop- 
ment is not his fault. And the latter part of his 
speech encouraged the hope that something tangible 
may emerge from the forthcoming Conference. It was 
satisfactory also to hear that a certain sum is to be 
expended on research work. 

The House has now risen for the summer recess, and 
it is a melancholy thought that the coal situation is in 
no way affected by this step, or indeed, any other that 
it chooses to take. Whether Members of Parliament 
rise or sit, debate or keep silent, makes not the slightest 
difference. The Miners’ Federation, the Mining Associa- 
tion and the Government continue to pursue their 
Various and varying courses undisturbed and apparently 
undismayed. Even the Bishops have now assumed an 
importance considerably greater than the House of 
Commons. Does this portend the end of Democracy 
which has seldom appeared to such disadvantage as 
during the last three months ? 

Poor Mr. Baldwin has madly gyrated between the 
heights and depths of public esteem at a pace which 
must have unhinged any man who paid attention to 
these things. At one moment he is hailed as a sort 
of Messiah—the veritable saviour of the Constitution, 
Democracy, the Empire and the world. The next he 





is reviled on all sides as pusillanimous, half-witted, 
hypocritical and the great betrayer of the workers. 
He remains by far the most important member of the 
Government, and a good deal will depend on what 
point of the compass he happens to have reached when 
the whistle blows for the next General Election. 
Mr. Churchill has receded somewhat since the great 
days when he led the British Gazette into action. He 
debates better than ever but betting arouses only a 
tepid interest. Rumour credits him with the inspiration 
of the Eight Hours Bill, and this may well be true. 
The Minister of Health looks brighter since he severed 
all connexion with Mr. Mosley, and is therefore free 
to concentrate attention upon rural houses and the 
Poor Law. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, scenting power for the 
first time since his 1924 déhdcle, has improved much 
in his speaking of late, and gripped the House in the 
debates on directorships and the Eight Hours Act. 
Mr. Lloyd George, having torpedoed the Asquithians, 
is now concentrating all his energies upon the effort 
to obtain a sufficient number of seats in the next 
Parliament to hold the balance between the other two 
parties. At the present rate he may well be successful, 
But Unionists have no real cause for dismay. Assuming 
that the coal dispute is ended within the next two years 
(not, I think, an unduly optimistic forecast), the country 
may well find itself in the midst of an incipient trade 
boom at the time of the next election. This will be 
due to economic causes, and not least to the inevitable 
credit expansion ; but the electors will certainly ascribe 
it to Unionists in general and Mr. Baldwin in particular, 
and vote accordingly, unless the Daily Herald manages 
to produce, two days before the poll, a letter written 
by the Chief Capitalist of Japan, urging his comrades 
in Britain to overthrow the workers, and an over- 
enthusiastic Foreign Office clerk publishes Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s indignant and scathing protest. 


WHO WAS THE LOVED DISCIPLE ? 


"2 following theory as to the authorship of the 
- Fourth Gospel, or, at any rate, of much of its con- 
cluding and very distinctive portion, is put forth under 
all reserves. Its merit is, as a conservative critic once 
told the writer, that it fits remarkably with the text of 
the Gospel; its demerit, that it finds no warrant in the 
tradition of the Church. But recent years have shown 
that that tradition, in so far as it was believed to point 
to the authorship of John, son of Zebedee, is neither 
so unvarying nor so self-consistent as was once supposed. 
And the identity of the writer was meant to remain a 
secret, and so would not be revealed in current tradition. 
It is still a secret and a problem, one of the most baffling 
and fascinating in literature. But certain internal 
evidence in the Gospel text, to be here adduced, will, 
it is hoped, save the surmise built upon it from the 
accusation of mere guess-work. 

Everything, of course, hinges upon the identity of 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ For he it was 
(John xxi. 24) who “ testifieth of these things, and 
wrote these things.” By one verse (xx. 3) we are made 
aware that the loved disciple is one and the same as the 
* other disciple,” ‘“ known’”’ (or “ related ’’) to 
Caiaphas, who introduced Peter to the Palace on the 
night of the arrest, and outran him to the Sepulchre on 
Easter morning. This identification, accepted alike by 
supporters and opponents of the Johannine authorship, 
is important to the argument. At the very outset, let 
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us—it may be unnecessary—clear the ground by stating 
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that nowhere does the Gospel name the “loved” or 
“other” disciple, John. And something may be added. 
If he were John, who could have been those who (xxi. 24) 
attested his witness? “Elders of Ephesus” is the 
usual answer. But the authority of an Apostle, especially 
of the sole surviving Apostle and eye-witness, would be 
so overwhelming that to suppose it confirmed by younger 
presbyters, not eye-witnesses—the less subscribing to the 
truth of the greater—is almost inconceivable. On the 
other hand, the Apostolic “ we” is not unknown, and, 
granted the survival of the aged John, his attestation to 
the truth of a younger witness would be fitting, would 
give the Gospel its Johannine reputation, and would 
justify the feeling of after-students, such as Harnack, 
that, whoever the actual recorder, the son of Zebedee 
stands behind the record. 

Then, who was the “ loved disciple” ? Now, it is a 
remarkable fact that the phrase, which is used five 
times (in four cases, gy jydea, in One, by épl\u) does 
not occur at all till after ch. xi. In that chapter we 
are introduced to a disciple, Lazarus, the friend (4 ios) 
of Christ and His disciples, of whom we are told thrice 
that Jesus “ loved him.” Twice the verb used is that of 
human affection (eire), once of the love of spiritual 
discernment (jy4ra). Is there no significance here ? 
Is there not rather a very deep significance ? The name 
“* Lazarus ”—literally : “ the little Eleazar “’—is probably 
an assumed one, but it has a curiously apt symbolic 
meaning, ““ God my aid,” and it is a diminutive. There 
are one or two proofs that Lazarus was very young, 
e.g. this diminutive, the fact that he is named after his 
sisters, and was unmarried—men married early in the 
East—and the mention, later on, that he sat at table 
with our Lord at the Supper at Bethany, as though his 
doing so were somehow remarkable, when we should 
naturally expect it. From chapter xi. onwards the family 
of Bethany, if we accept the Church tradition that 
Mary of Bethany and Mary Magdalene were identical, 
comes again and again to the fore. Into Martha’s lips 
is placed the great ‘“ Rock-confession” of St. Peter 
himself, it is Mary who pours the ointment, and whose 
name shall always be in memorial in the Church, Mary 
again who stands by the Cross, Mary once more to whom 
the first vision and message of the risen Lord are vouch- 
safed,. 

We can now get to the crucial matter of our inquiry, 
and ask this question: Granted our hypothesis, will 
what we know of Lazarus fit in with the text of the 
Gospel, when the “loved disciple” and “the other 
disciple ” are named? We are bold to say that the 
fitness is extraordinary. But here we enter on debatable 
ground. 

(1) Was it Lazarus who, as “ the loved disciple,” lay 
on the Lord’s breast at the Last Supper ? Now we know, 
and with all possible emphasis, that he was loved by 
Jesus. We may ask, and with reason, would Christ 
have allotted a position of such pre-eminent favour to 
one of the Twelve whom He had just before rebuked 
for asking a throne at His right hand? It may be 
objected: none save the Twelve were present at the 
Last Supper. This is by no means clear. The Synoptists 
are emphatic on the presence of the Twelve, but their 
phrasing is not absolutely exclusive. It must be recalled 
that the Mother of Jesus was in Jerusalem, and that 
the Supper was held, in all probability, in the house of 
John Mark. Further, sufficient attention is not paid 
to the striking qualification laid down by Peter in 
Acts i. 21, 22, for election to the Apostolic College. If 
Joseph Barsabas and Matthias had “ companied with 


us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us,” they would hardly have been absent on so 


we 


crucial an occasion as the Institution of the Eucharist, 
There is room, therefore, for Lazarus, and the words of 
the Lord as to precedence seem to imply the presence of 
some “younger ” disciple, not of the Twelve, at the board. 
That he should not name himself here, as elsewhere, js 
due, partly to modesty, for the occasions are those when 
Christ singled him out for signal honour, partly to the 
desire for anonymity. Besides, he has already givey 
a fourfold hint. 

(2) Is Lazarus “ the other disciple, known to the High 
Priest,’ who, on the night of the arrest, actually “ enters 
with Jesus” into the Palace and has enough influence 
there to gain Peter entry also? He is, be it noted, on 
such familiar terms that he has the entrée at all hours, 
even on the night of an émeute, he can tell who are the 
kinsmen of Malchus, Caiaphas’ confidential servant, and 
he has already informed us of what passed at the secret 
Council of the priests which decided on Christ's arrest, 
Now all this accords very ill with the son of Zebedee. 
How should he, an gypduuaros, Know Caiaphas at all 3 
Indeed, in Acts iv., where he is confronted with Caiaphas 
the latter has no knowledge of his supposed  ywoora, 
whatsoever, and has to * ascertain” that he has * been 
with Jesus.” ‘other disciple” 
to have been John, we are face to face with a psvchologica 
puzzle. Why was he, the “ son of thunder,” silent during 
Peter's denials ? Such silence, on the part of a foremost 
Apostle, is wellnigh as reprehensible as the denials them- 
selves. Yet no self-reproach for it is discernible in the 
John of the Acts. Besides, the Synoptists tell us that 
“they all (the Twelve) forsook Him and fled,” save 
Peter, who follows * afar off.” But * the other disciple ” 
enters the Palace ‘“ with Jesus,” according to the 
Fourth Gospel. What we need is a Jew of influence, 
acquainted with Caiaphas, known to the Palace, but too 


Moreover, suppose this 


voung for his opinions to have expression or weight. And 
what we need, that we find in Lazarus. Tere is a youth- 
ful Jew, of a family of some wealth and influence, if we 
may judge from the feast at Bethany, the precious 
ointment, the number of Jews who came out from Jerusa- 
lem to condole with the sisters in their loss. Such an one 
would be far more likely to be acquainted with, or related 
to, Caiaphas, and later, to have access to sources of 
information (Nicodemus or Joseph) on the secret sessions 
of the Sanhedrim, than would a Galilean fisherman. It 
is noticeable, too, that Caiaphas is distinctly “* spared” 
in the Fourth Gospel. He is unscrupulous, but there is a 
misdirected patriotism in his purpose. It is not through 
malice or envy that he plans the death of Christ, but 
* it is expedient that one man die for the people.” 
And a tremendous solemnity is given to his words: 
“being High Priest that same year he prophesied” 
nothing less than the salvation of the world. It is hardly 
a hostile pen that writes such a comment as that. More- 
over, the violence at the trial is ascribed to Annas, not 
Caiaphas: only a deliberate misrendering of the tense 
in the Authorized Version makes it Caiaphas’ doing. 

(3) We come to the scene beneath the Cross, and we 
are conscious that we trench upon ground hallowed by 
many associations. Every Rood has its Mary and John ; 
to many minds the very name of John is consecrated as 
that of “the loved disciple.” Yet we are constrained 
to ask again: Is it likely that a foremost disciple of the 
Crucified would obtain access to the Cross, that the Lord 
would pronounce him and His Mother as henceforth 
Mother and son, when (Matt. xxvii. 56) John’s own mother 
was present, and that “from that hour” John should 
take her home, when he had no home in Jerusalem ¢ 
When we turn to Acts we do not find John and the Virgin 
Mother together : John is engaged in missionary work in 
Jerusalem and Samaria, and the Mother of the Lord is 
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put once mentioned, and then in company with the 
disciples in general, On the other hand, if for a moment 
we put aside preconceptions, it would be Lazarus, the 
High Priest’s acquaintance, who has the necessary 
influence to win his way, with his sister, to the Cross, 
and to what more perfect refuge than the home at Bethany 
and the care of Martha, Mary and their brother could the 
Lord commend His Mother? It is, perhaps, significant 
that the final scene recorded of Christ’s earthly presence 
is none other than Bethany. 

(4) On the first Easter morning the “ other disciple ” 
outran Peter to the grave, and, on seeing the grave-clothes, 
“caw and believed.” Again, if this “‘ other disciple ” 
were John, there are immense dilliculties to be faced. 
How is it that Luke, recording the visit of Peter to the 
Sepulchre (Luke xxiv. 12) says not a word of John’s 
presence there, too? Especially if John “saw and 
believed” ? Here is a witness of the very first import- 
ance, at the time when Luke wrote: Luke is a writer 
who deals with ‘infallible proofs’’: and one of the 
most infallible he omits entirely. Even if the verse be a 
late insertion, the difliculty of the omission of John 
remains, is even increased. Christ Himself, appearing 
later to the Eleven as they sat at meat, upbraids them all 


But suppose a younger disciple, not an Apostle, to have 
been the companion of Peter, the difliculty vanishes. 
It was Apostolic witness that was wanted, and there may 
have been reasons, then as afterwards, why “the other 
disciple” wished his name kept hidden. But suppose 
further that this other “‘ loved” disciple were Lazarus, 
then a flood of light is shed upon the cause of his “ belief.” 
What did he see which made him believe ? The Gospel 
tells us: the grave-clothes, and the govidpov Which had 
been about the Lord’s head, lying apart, the “* napkin” 
wrapped together in a place by itself. The memory 
would come to him of himself, bound hand and foot with 
grave-clothes, his face bound about with a govddpov 
until he was freed by the word of Jesus. Here the 
Tenant of the grave had freed Himself: Life had con- 
quered Death. And at the sign the “loved disciple,” 
with his own experience of the grave, “* saw and believed.” 
Is not much of the Fourth Gospel, with its intense pre- 
occupation with the mysteries of Life and Death, in 
keeping with the story of one who had passed threugh 
some strange and awful experience—death or a deathly 
trance—such as that recorded in ch. xi. ? 

(5) We must not linger over the additional reminiscence 
ofch. xxi. In itself, save where we have already noticed 
it, it yields nothing for or against our hypothesis. The 
disciples present are named, but there are also “* two other 
disciples,” unnamed. The almost casual mention of the 
sons of Zebedee, last in the list of names, is certainly 
curious, and Westcott argued that none but John would 
But, though the argu- 
ment is ingenious, it falls short of refuting the hypothesis 


have dared to place them there. 


we have endeavoured to advance, if John actually appears 
in the “‘ we know” of v. 24. 

In conclusion, it may be urged that nothing in the 
theory that Lazarus wrote “the record” is really 
fanciful. For one thing, the wording of the Gospel, its 
relation to Acts (a comparison often forgotten) and the 
probabilities in the history have been relied on throughout. 
These all, to the writer’s mind, seem decisive against the 
authorship, though not the approbation, of John. All, 
again, from ch. xi. onwards, seem to point towards 
Lazarus, whether that, or some other, were his real name. 
Tradition is silent ; but the intent was to silence tradition. 
And here, in any case, was indubitably a ** disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” 


W. K. FLeminec. 
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TOWN-PLANNING AT OXFORD 
( XFORD has become a main point of inter 
“1. 


planning. Naturally any proposals likely to dis- 
figure or improve the University City arouse widespread 


interest. The recent controversy as to the future of St. 


. + : 
st in town- 


Aldates has, however, received somewhat dispropor- 
tionate attention as compared with the wider issues in 
volved in the proposed development plan approved last 
September by the Oxford City Council. 

It should be remembered that this was only a “ pre- 
liminary statement,” and that before it becomes statutory 
it has to pass through various stages and be approved by 
the Ministry of Health. Oxford owes a great debt to Mr, 
J. E. Wilkes, the late City Engineer, who in spite of 
illness and absence for long periods while the scheme was 
being prepared, did all that was humanly possible in face 
of a good deal of apathy on the part of members of the 
Council and the public generally to protect their historic 
heritage, 

For the first time there is available for discussion, and 
improvement, the outline of a plan to guide the future 
development of the City. There are two serious obstacles 
to any perfect plan of Oxford—the railways and the large 
tracts of floodable ground. The ugly approach to the 
City from the station has been notorious since the days of 
John Ruskin, The grouping of railways may make it 
possible for the two companies, whose stations now 
almost adjoin, to co operate so that there may in future 
be only one station, and outside, a spacious “* place,” such 
as may be seen in many Continental cities. 

The amenities of the River Thames are apparently 
threatened in the existing plan, for wide tracts of land 
along the banks have been scheduled to be developed for 
industrial purposes. ‘This has naturally aroused fears 
that smoking factories may be erected close to the College 
barges. This danger is certainly not imminent. In the 
first place most of the riverside land is liable to flood, and 
is therefore suitable for neither industry nor residence. 
To build a factory on such a site would mean putting in 
expensive foundations. In the second place, in spite of 
the rapid growth of the motor works at Cowley, there is 
no sign of a general desire on the part of industrialists to 
place factories at Oxford. Neverthcless, it is a question 
whether the city, through its responsible civic and col- 
legiate authorities, should not without delay take steps 
to keep further industrial development out of its borders, 

The Oxford plan contains many other points that will 
be the subject of controversy for years to come. There 
is, for example, the question of a road to Marston village, 
the inhabitants of which are pressing for more direct 
access to Oxford. It would obviously be a pity to spoil 
this secluded spot by making a road through it that 
would attract motor traffic. Accordingly, a rearrange- 
ment of roads is being suggested by which people can go 
direct from Marston to Oxford, but that will not tempt 
others to take a short cut through the village. This is 
typical of the many problems presented by the pre- 
liminary plan. 

It is to be hoped that before this reaches its next stage 
those responsible will consider whether a far wider view 
cannot be taken. If certain Continental Universities 
have found it advisable to acquire all the land within a 
radius of five, and, in one case in Scandinavia, of ten 
miles from the centre, surely Oxford would be wise to try 
to obtain control over the high lands away from the low- 
lying floodable area. The City Council possesses powers to 
do this under last year’s Act, and might well follow the 
example of Dundee and other municipalities in buying 


up land in anticipation of future development. If this 
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project is not regarded as suitable for municipal enter- 
prise, an opportunity now awaits lovers of Oxford to 
protect the beauty of the surrounding country from the 
speculative builder. Already land has been acquired by 
the Oxford Trust in order to preserve the amenities of 
Roar’s Hill, but the time has come when this centre of 
Imperial education needs more protection. A wider and 
more carefully thought out scheme is essential. The City 
Council shoukl co-operate with all the surrounding local 
authorities. 
B. S. Townnror. 


PRISON-VISITING 
By OxeE Wuo Doss Ir. 


KOR men who are prepared to give up a certain amount 

of time to social service among a specially unfor- 
tunate class there exists an outlet that is both interesting 
and unerowded. It is to act as “ unofficial visitor ” to 
one of the metropolitan prisons. 

The demand for “ unofficial visitors ” (so called because 
they exercise no administrative functions) exceeds the 
supply, and volunteers are greatly in request. Such 
sppointments, however, are not to be had merely for the 
asking. Before an applicant is put on the list, the Prison 
Commissioners at the Home Office have to be satisfied 
that he is a fit and suitable person. 
cautions are necessary, deal of trust is 
imposed in him. Thus, he enters and leaves the prison 
to which he is aceredited at will, and can talk to any 
inmate he pleases, and goes his rounds unaccompanied 
by a warder. The reason for this last privilege is 
obvious. First of all, the warders cannot spare the time 
to follow him from one part of the building to another ; 
and, secondly, no degree of conlidence could be set up 
between a prisoner and a “ visitor ” if the interview were 
carried out under the eye of authority. 

An important qualification on the part of an 
official visitor” is cheerfulness. <A 
best, is a depressing place ; 


Inquiries and pre- 
since a great 


* un- 


prison, at the 
hence, a woebegone or 
melancholy demeanour does more harm than good ; and 
visits from such individuals become *“ visitations.” 


“We don’t much care about having Mr. to see 
us,” said a burglar to me the other day. ‘ He always 
looks so blooming miserable.” Tact is requisite. There 


a) 


is no occasion to ask a man what he is “ in ” for, or when 
he is going “out.” Full particulars are recorded on a 
card outside each occupant’s cell door, and the “ visitor ” 
who knows his business will prime himself with them 
beforehand. Of course, if a prisoner wants to discuss 
these matters, he will do so. As a general rule, however, 
a man much prefers to talk of his wife and children, of 
his prospects of employment, or of the work he is doing 
at the moment. Since nearly 
formed some military service during the War, this is a 
rerdy and safe subject for discussion. In a certa'n 
large prison which I visit every week 1 have come across 
several whom I last saw in France. Some of them held 
commissions. 


all the youngish men per- 


Another subject that is always a suitable one for a 
chat is the library book that a man is reading. 
the regulations there is 
One of these is officially 
the other two may be 
magazine. Reading is a great solace, and does much to 
prevent a man brooding during the long and lonely hours 
he passes behind the locked door of his cell. 

The work of prison-visiting must be systematic and 
properly divided up. When this precaution is not 
observed there is apt to be a certain amount of over- 


Under 
an allowance of three a week. 
* educational,””? but 
novels or bound volumes of a 


classified as 
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lapping. The result is, some people get more attention 
than they want, and others do not get enough. As q 
matter of fact, the average prison population rather re. 
sembles that of the outer world. Thus, it has its “ stars 
whom everybody wants to see, and it also has its unin- 
teresting figures whom everybody wants to avoid. In 
the former category are ex-bank managers, fraudulent 
financiers, and people who occupied considerable posi- 
tions before their downfall; at the other end of the 
scale are mere burglars and pickpockets. To guard 
against the possibility of some prisoners being neglected, 
the usual plan is for the governor or chaplain to 
allot a separate wing to each “ unoflicial visitor ” 
the list. Even then, however, some men may be 
omitted owing to their number. Thus, at the prison to 
which I happen to be accredited, there are only twenty 
‘“‘ visitors’ for an average of a thousand occupants of 
the cells, 


on 


An “ unofficial visitor ” has no very definite functions, 
He makes his own work, and is given a free hand. Of 
course, he must not interfere with matters of discipline 
or routine, or infringe on the duties of the governor or 
doctor or chaplain, or transgress the regulations in any way, 
He is really a sort of connecting-link between the inside 
world of bolts and bars and the outside world of liberty. 
Where, perhaps, he can be of most service is in helping a 
man to get employment on release. Once a week the 
committee of the local branch of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society holds a meeting in the prison, and all who are 
due for early release have their cases examined. The 
** visitors ” submit their reports, and the men themselves 
are marched in and interviewed. 
are practically hopeless. Still, an encouraging propor- 
tion of the applicants for help make good, if given a 
chanee. Others have a job to which they can return, 
and merely require a railway ticket, or tools and clothes. 
Sometimes, also, it is possible to send a man to Australia 
or Canada, with the prospect of his developing into a 
useful citizen there. 


Of course, some cases 


The right sort of “ unofficial visitor ” exercises a con 
siderable power for good. He can do much towards lifting 
a man out of a slough of despondency, and showing him 
that the accident of being in prison is not necessarily a 
fatal one. His sympathy and counsel are valued, and 
often work wonders in cases where discipline and routine 
have very small effect. The knowledge that he has 
no the administration of the establishment 
disarms the covert suspicion that prisoners more or less 
instinctively feel towards This 
picion, by the way, is quite unfounded. 


voice in 


covert 
Of late vears 
things have altered, and very much for the better. There 
is no barking or blustering among the warders ; 


officials. sus- 


and 
governors and doctors and chaplains all have a cheery 
word for their charges. The usual practice, too, is to 
address a man by his name, and not by a number. A 
small thing, perhaps. Still, it helps to build up self- 
respect, 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN BRIDGE 
wos? card players will agree that Royal Auction 
4 


Bridge is the best card game, devised by the art 
of man. It is very new. The Portland Club, polishing 
the American model of Mr. Work, of the Philadelphia 


i 


Racquet Club, did not establish the present system of 


scoring—and it revolutionized the game—till 1914. 


t 


Within ten years 1t was ad ypte d everywhere and 


1} 
the game 
was plaved under the same rules round the circle of the 


world. To day it flourishes, almost without a rival in its 


sphi re, inmost European countries and over a great part of 
North America. Its vogue in Eneland is only exceeded 
by its popularity in India. This rapid spread of the game, 


though it indicates its attraction, is beginning to involve 
a certain danger, coming chiefly from America; and 
our n conservative players, from the Portland Club 
downwards, begin to fear that their game may be destroyed 
by the newer tactics. 

N ow. (mericans play Bridge, as they play most waniecs, 
very acutely ; but their players, from very excess of zeal 
and liveliness of interest, arc apt to encumber games by 
at 
is an art, not a science: and an art dies when too scientific 
methods are brought to bear. 

Though the rules are much the same, except in one 
particular, Bridge is astonishingly different in Philadelphia 
the birthplace of “the new count,” and in St. James’s 
Square, not much in the playing of the cards, but a great 
deal in the previous “ conversation.” The rules of the 
game permit what is in essence oral information. The 
original declaration of a suit, the support of a partner's 
bid, the doubling of an adversary’s bid, or even silence, 
announces certain general facts, even among the most 
reactionary players. Conventions are established. Where- 
ever you play—even in Melbourne, where it seemed to 
the writer that the game was more individual than in 
other capitals you tell the company that you have 
“quick tricks” (an excellent phrase) if you make an 
original bid in any suit, and that you hold at least four, 
if the suit is hearts or spades. The one artificial con- 
vention allowed to exist in Whist has been transferred to 
Bridge. You announce two of a suit—or in certain cases 
four—by the same device as in Whist you called for 
trumps, or, as some used to say, ~ pete red.” The strict 
rules regulating leads are in themselves to some degree 
conventional. When vou lead the king from ace-king, 
vou do it to announce the possession of ace or 
queen. The lead is made not solely because it is the 
best for the making of tricks, but with the intention 
of telling something, and that is the essence of the 
convention, 

We all confess that certain conventions ave necessary 

d would be commendable if not necessary. But the 
PrTavamen O18 thie cl irgve against Ame rican Bridge-plave rs. 
who, on the whole, pl: Vv the game better than we do, is 
that they insist on piling Pelion on Ossa, on multiplying 
conventions, as if they intended to out-Grundy Mrs.Grundy, 
To live up to Bridge in New York vou must laboriously 
learn exactly what information is conveyed by a whole 
host of bids and of doubles and redoubles, made not for 
their own sweet reasonableness, but simply and_ solely 
to give information. They are in essence artificial. 
You might almost as well wink three times with the left 
eve or practise the informatory patter of the stage 
t] uught-readers. 

These conventions mostly spring from one very ingeni- 
ous convention, invented in America almost on. the 
birthday of “the new count,” or the rules of Bridge 


as played to-day. The writer has a very vivid memory 


too ruthless endeavour after perfection. Card playing 


of his first meeting with the convention in a New York 
Club very many years ago. Bridge-players will all know 
what the convention was. If your partner doubled the 
adversary’s bid of one, he commanded you to bid your 
strongest suit, however weak. He doubled, not because 
he was strong in the adversary’s suit, but generally be- 
cause he was weak in that and strong elsewhere. His 


argument was that, bcing strong in three suits, he could 


make suecess sure, if ly yuuld choose the one in which 
his pe rtner excelled, This double w as, and IS, a very 
winning device ; and after loud outevies of horror at such 
artificiality, it has been cy nerally ad ypted, in L, 1) lon as 


in Bombay. Our conservatives have quite humbly 
admitted their defeat and even expressed pl iure mM 
ovment ol this aicn symbol. So far, so vood : 
and reluctantly accepting this 
tL double, the Americans were 


building Ol its found tioh a whole series of ancillary 


but while we were slow] 


conventional and artilici 


conventions. You mean one thing by doubling a bid 
of one in a suit, another thing by doubling one in no- 
trumps. The double of each is countered by a redouble 
with double meanings. None of these threats is meant 
to stand, but each of them gives an imperative order to 
the much-burdened partner to behave in such and such 
away. Well might the witty Frenchman say, “ I dislike 
the double ente ndre in the wrong place.” Logic is on the 
side of the American innovator. If you have one con- 
vention, why not two, three, four, any number? But 
another witty Frenchman said long ago that ‘* The 
British were saved by their want of logic.” It is as good 
as certain that if these complex signals and stiff scientific 
rules for bidding and “ assisting ” are generally adopted 
the game will be ruined. The fun, the impromptu zest, 
will be bred out of it; and until a better game is dis- 
covered (some say it has been found in China) that would 
be a pity. There is real virtue in an international game, 
and Bridge gives.a happy medium between the hard work 
of chess (much increased since the popularity of the 
Queen’s pawn opening), and the monotonous subtlety 
of whist. 

Happily there are signs that the Americans, themselves 
who always test their theories in a most thorough and 


technical manner, are beginning to doubt the eflicacy of 


the more elaborate forms of the newer conventions, 


and are discovering that the most winning players prac- 


tise the tactical use of surprise, in other words, play fast 


and lo se on occasion th the lore ol the bo ks. Thev 
relax the excessive * rigour of the game,” for the sake of 
a small element of Poker. 
A SPECIMEN DAY 
By A “3D I s Lago ep.” 
| s} ~ le ied t 1 he 
lescerib i S ‘ h 
: S 
MI day commences with a struggle to get out of 
_ bed at 7 o'clock, hasty breakfast, and a sprint 
for the 7.50 train. In the train I read a chapter of my 


book or snatches of news from the morning papers of 
my fellow-travellers. Although the House does not 
commence work until 8.45, I am forced by an awkward 
train service to arrive at 5.15. 

The departme nt is in the base ment and heavily STOKE ked 
with carpets, linoleum, rugs and such household goods as 
sheets and sheeting, blankets, towels, linens. As soon 
as I arrive I don my khaki overall (or ** cowgown ” as it 
is usually called) and before anyone else has arrived I have 
done some dusting, changed the dates on the calendars 


and opened the goods chute connecting us with the yard 
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above. At 8.45 a.m. the ery is “* Wrappers off!’ and the 
mounds of stock are relieved of their dust sheets. 

My first job is to help “ enter” and roughly pack the 
morning’s post and travellers’ orders—the preliminaries 
to the invoicing and packing which are carried out in the 
upper regions. This is usually finished by 9.15. My 
next job is to see that the blanket “* squad ” is in order. 
This means that the selling or “ forward * stock must be 
made up to the minimum 600 pairs ef assorted prices and 
sizes and that the gaps made by the previous day’s sales 
are filled up from “ reserve ” stock of forty or fifty bales. 
The reserve bales are stacked roughly three bales by four 
bales, and three or four bales deep, and a chart is kept 
enabling me to find immediately where any particular 
bale is situated. Each bale contains from thirty to forty 
pairs and weighs about one and a half or two ewts. 
Often the bale that is wanted is against the wall and has 
several bales on top of it, and so for half an hour or so 
three of us heave and haul until the sweat is flowing 
freely. 

By the time the stock is in order there are plenty of 
customers about, and as they are buying goods which 
they have to sell again they are very particular what they 
buy. Everyone is in a hurry and the time simply flies 
till 12.30 when, having brushed off the dust and grime, I 
go up to our own restaurant to have dinner with the first 
** party ” of the salesmen and buyers who live in, i.e., 
have dinner and tea as part of their salary. 

After dinner I go out for a stroll round the City, and 
realize for the first time that, perhaps, the sun is shining. 
I wonder how many people work all day by artificial light 
in a dusty underground compartment, handling two ewt. 
bales, and sixty lb. bundles of sheets, hurling about 
carpets and rugs, heaving pieces of lino! 

Back to work at 1.30, and if it is the shopkeepers” half- 
day I know I shall be lucky to see daylight and breathe 
! For the rest of the day there 


fresh air before 7.30 p.m. ! 
! There are customers to be served 


isn’t a second’s respite ! 
entered ” for invoicing and _ sent, 


ee 


and parcels to be 
roughly packed, into the despatch rooms. Eager buyers, 
all in a hurry, hem you in, and you catch sight of a grin 
on all the fellows’ faces as you dash off to heave linos 
about for an elderly lady who doesn’t know just what 
she wants. All the goods are in bundles, or dozens, and 
so plenty of strength is required. 
lino five yards would make anyone pant, and te throw 
back a bed of sixty or seventy carpets seven or eight 
times during the afternoon makes me glad that I am a 
“rugger ”’ forward and sound of wind and limb.  In- 
variably when the rush is thickest, there comes a hail 
the chute, “ Blankets! Blankets! twenty-five 
and for an hour I sweat and heave until they are 


To move a piece of 


from 
bales |” 
safely stacked, and their positions marked on my chart. 
At 5 p.m. the House closes and we are left in compara- 
now scattered high and 
each bearing the owner's account 


tive peace to dispose of the sales 
low in all directions 
number. As soon as all the linos and stairearpets have 
been cut, and every parcel has left the department the stock 
is straightened, the dust sheets are put on all the light 
stuff—** Good-night all! ’’—a final burst through roaring 
traflic and I am asleep in the homeward bound train ! 

The time I arrive home may be anything from six until 
10.30, but supper is soon over and at last I can stretch my 
weary limbs in the cool sheets and sleep the sleep of 
exhaustion. 





Direcr subscribers who are ehanging their addresses. are 
asked to notify the Manager of the SpecvAvOR BEFORE MIDDAY 
ON MONDAY or Each WEEK. The previous address to 
which the paper has been sent should be quoted in cach case. 





SPECTABILIA 


Sir Jacapis Bose has just returned from a visit to 
Geneva which was a triumph for his discoveries. The 
greatest botanists, physicists and physiologists of Europe 
acclaimed the instruments which he 
has perfected and the results of his researches. Pyo- 
fessor Chodat, the eminent plant physiologist of Geneva, 
who has just been made the President of the Congress 
of Botanists in America, has initiated work in his own 
laboratory on the lines suggested by Sir Jagadis’s lectures, 


super-sensitive 


and Professor Einstein, who followed the demonstrations 
with the keenest interest, was reported in the Geneva 
newspapers as saying that, if only for a single one of his 
many discoveries, Bose should have a statue erected to 


hismemory. Sir Jagadis was tolecture yesterday (August 


6th) before the Physiological Section of the British 
Association at Oxford. India may well be proud of 
the whole-hearted acclaim with which the scientific 


world has greeted her distinguished son. 
* * % xe 

IT met recently the adviser on labour and industrial 
matters to the head of one of the largest commercial 
undertakings in the United States who is over here to 
investigate conditions in this country. Tle was enthusi- 
astic over the progress made by joint-committees con- 
sisting of representatives of the employers and of the 
workers in all laree American industrial undertakings, 
In the last five years in the United States a revolution 
has taken place in the relationship of employer and 
employed. My informant considers that no small part 
of America’s present prosperity is due to this coming- 
together of the two sides in industry. 
of these committees and their size vary, but the chief 


The constitution 


thing about them is that they provide a platform for the 
airing of grievances and the workers realize that they are 
definitely associated with the management of the con- 
cern. My friend stated that he did not believe we should 
return to prosperity in this country till we adopted these 
joint-committees in our factories 

* * x oy 


According to The Hague correspondent of the Times. a 
Dutch professor will leave Holland next year for South 
Africa where he has been asked to undertake the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into Afrikaans. Ther 
been an increasing movement in South Africa in recent 
years for the use of Afrikaans as a literary vehicle. It 
is taught in the schools, used in Parliament and in the 
Law Courts. A recent Act declared that the word Dutch 
shall mean “ either Nederlands or Afrikaans.”? When 
in South Africa I attended church in a purely Dutch- 
speaking dorp and, so far as I remember, the Bible used 
in Nederlands and the sermon 
European Dutch. 


has 


was was delivered im 
+ * * “e 

A recent number of the Cape Argus made a reference to 
the increasing trade South Africa and the 
United States, due no doubt to the efforts of the American 
Trade in South Africa and the South 
African Trade Commissioner in the United States. A 
trade of comparatively recent development is that of the 
export of silk hose. Despite its scanty European popula- 
tion, South Africa’s womenfolk import more silk stockings 
from America than any other 
Britain and the Argentine. 


between 


Commissioner 


country except Great 


* * * * 

In the pages of The Outlook, I am taken to task for 
having stated that Great Britain is a delightful place for 
the retired business man from the Dominions and the 
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United States to come and live in, but I remain un- 
repentant. Just as the Swiss people have turned their 
natural advantages to good effect and the tourist industry 
is a great national asset, so I believe that we in the Old 
Country could make more of our opportunities. Such a 
belief does not imply that I consider that Great Britain 
is “* down and out,” as the writer in The Outlook seems to 
imagine. Far from it. 
* * * 

The movement for appointing Dominion-born Govern- 
ors throughout the Empire is growing. Recently there was 
published the correspondence between the Dominions 
Office and the Australian States, where Labour Govern- 
ments have been advocating the appointment of 
Australian-born State Governors. De Burger, the Minis- 
terial organ in South Africa, says that at the forthcoming 
Imperial Conference, Canada, the Irish Free State and 
South Africa will bring up the question of appointing 
their own statesmen as Governors-General. ‘* In Canada, 
of course, the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces are 
Canadian-born, but so far no Dominion except Ireland 
possesses a home-born Governor-General.” 

x * * * 

Nothing is static in the British Empire, however, and 
probably in the course of time Dominion-born Governors- 
General will be appointed. — As local nationalism increases, 
so, in all probability, will the feeling against imported 
Governors-General grow. If some of the Dominions are 
tired of receiving purely British Governors-General, 
might they not like to try the experiment of receiving 
Governors-General from another part of the Empire ? 
Interesting possibilities are opened up. Why should we 
not have a South African Governor-General in the Irish 
Free State, when the time comes to find a successor to 
Mr. Healy at the Viceregal Lodge ? How would General 
Hertzog like to try his hand there? And in return 
South Africa might like to weleome an Irishman as 
Viceroy. And what about an Australian at Ottawa 
and a Canadian at Canberra, where I presume the future 
viceregal residence will be ? 

. * * * * 

Sixty employees of Messrs. Selfridge’s have sailed 
on a tour to the United States, which will be partly 
pleasure and partly business. The idea of spending 
one’s holiday accumulating knowledge and impres- 
sions on another continent is an excellent one, and 
it is stated that it is hoped to make the journey an 
annual affair, Enjoying the breezes of Cliftonville or 
Southend may be a less strenuous form of holiday for the 
shop-assistant, but I recommend a summer tour of North 


America as a mental stimulus. TANTUM, 


q 
THE THEATRE 
CROOKS AND COCKNEYS 
[° Ask Becc es.” By Cyrtt CAMPION AND EDWARD DIGNON, 
GLoBE THEATRE. |] 
[“ DistincutisneD Vina.” By Kate O'BRIEN, 
LittLe THEATRE. | 
Tuk crook play is perhaps the form of commercial drama best 
fitted for a season of relaxation. I do not wonder that Ask 
Beccles is drawing large audiences to the Globe Theatre. It 
lacks originality. It resembles dozens of other plays of the 
type of Raffles. But it avoids the perils of its class. 

For one thing, it spares us the frequent and unadvertised 
revolver shot. There is a struggle over firearms between 
the gallant easy-going Beecles—played, in the lightest Du 
Maurier style, by Mr. Basil Foster—and the sinister diamond 
merchant of Hatton Garden aspect, excellently realized by 
Mr. Lewin Mannering. But there are no explosions loud and 
sudden enough to make family parties jump out of their 





seats. Producers of these plays would do well to avoid 
bangs and to reassure us in advance by an announcement to 
that effect on the programme. One does hate a noise in hot 
weather. 

Next, Beccles, besides being a gentleman, is a humorist, 
He commits crimes in the manner of a conjurer at a children’s 
party, one of his coups being the concealment of an utterly 
unsaleable, because universally celebrated, diamond in a split 
golf ball, which he leaves perched upon a candlestick on his 
writing-table ; no doubt remembering the great Sherlock, who 
knew that you ought prominently to display what you want 
to hide; because nobody looks at the obvious. Beccles 
is never melodramatic ; he cultivates the comic spirit. On 
the other hand it would be too much to expect him to avoid 
all sentimentality. A gentleman can win all hearts by robbing 
unsympathetic persons for two acts and a half; but opinion 
will have it (inaccurately) that you cannot found a home upon 
theft. And the authors of crook plays feel themselves forced 
to reform their heroes, ten minutes or so before the final curtain, 
This is always done by making them fall in love and settle 
down. Beccles’ lady friend, however, is a humorist also. 
When he promises her an engagement ring, she warns him that 
he must buy it : a good line that sends us away well pleased. 

Ask Beccles, you will see, is not a mystery drama; and it 
has no tragic episodes. Why is it that, in the blood-curdling 
specimens of this kind, the authors always think it necessary 
to mingle laughter with perspiration ? In 7'he Bat, there was, 
es who interrupted cery 
enjoyment by the constant clamour of her cockney shricks. 


’ 


for example, a tiresome “ slavey ’ 
Mr. Farjeon’s very amusing play No. 17 would have been even 
more amusing without his humorous mariner. ‘The comic 
relief in that thrilling entertainment The Ringer, at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, is less obtrusive, and is administered mainly by the 
principal crook, in his early disguise as a stage Scotchman, 
And that reminds me : how diflicult it is to preserve a secret 
in these plays! It could only be done if a totally unknown 
actor were to play the guilty party. As it is, if you want 
to know the author of the crime, you have only to look at the 
programme, At Wyndham’s, Mr. Leslie Faber appears to 
have been given the part of the tedious Seotchman. That 
could never be. There is more than that in Mr. Faber. Mr, 
Leslie Banks may look fierce, and scowl like a scoundrel, and 
try to put us on a false track. We are not deceived, because 
we know that there must be something better for Mr. Faber 
to do than to make Scotch jokes about the expense of enter- 
taining a woman at dinner. 

In Paris, the best specimens of the detective drama are 
to be seen at the Grand Guignol—emphatically without 
jokes. M. Lenormand, the author of A Coward, produced the 
other day at the Scala, has been accused of Grand-Guignolism, 
Readers of the Spectator may remember that a study of his 
work was given in this column a few weeks ago. I need only 
add to that a warning against any possible confusion. M. 
Lenormand is interested, above all, in mental states; not in 
pistols and trap-doors. The Coward is a psychological and 
physiological study of fear, like the similarly named story 
by Maupassant. It has about it an oppressive atmosphere 
like that of Mr. Ackerley’s Prisoners of War. M. Lenormand’s 
prison is a sanatorium in Switzerland during the War. I 
cannot help thinking that it was unnecessary for him to 
darken his stage with the array of weaklings and degenerates 
who surround his coward. Indeed, he would have gained 
much had he contrasted the wretched Jacques with rather 
more amiable sanatorium types! The best scenes are those 
between the poor embusqué and his wife—she striving in vain 
to give him back his self-respect, he miserably analysing his 
own weakness. But this latest of M. Lenormand’s plays, 
with its hopeless gloom, was a severe test for his introduction 
to English audiences. 

Miss Kate O'Brien's Distinguished Villa at the Little 
Theatre is also designed, I imagine, to wring our hearts ; 
but not by the use of any abnormal characterization. 
Unfortunately, her very unequal play shows primarily that 
she has net yet learnt to give us the sense of ordinariness in 
speech and action. The cockney villa in question was, after 
all, one of a long row: its distinction was only conferred 


upon it by the imagination of its chief occupant, Mabel 
Hemworth, admirably played by Miss Una O’Connor. Yet 
how romantic, how very odd, are the people who come and 
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go in it! Mabel herself, the inhibited martyr of respectability, 
who has stifled all human affections within her for the sake of 
being “ self-contained,” as all ladies ought to be, is indeed 
a character: one feels that she has become a shrew only 
because the essence of etiquette, in her ideal, is to keep 
everybody at a tea-table distance. With her reiterated * Of 
that I'm sure!” she impresses her embittered personality 
upon us, And, with Mr. Ivor Barnard to help us, we can just 
believe in her much more conventionally drawn husband, 
whose vague aspirations are kindled by the glow of suburban 
sunsets. At least Miss O’Brien appears to know these people ; 
or to have met people like them. But, oh, what are we to 
say of the two lovers who stray across the story of Mabel 
Hemworth and Natty? Only that they seem expressly invented 
to display the weakness of Miss O’Brien’s dramatic style, 
which, frankly, is too often the style of the novelette and of 
the “ thrilling instalment ” of Our Sunday Serial. ‘ Your 
name is like cool water,” says the lover to the “ lovely quiet ” 
girl at the villa. It also reminds him of mountain bells. Ife 
is not afraid of alliteration—** how grave your glances grew,” 
he murmurs ; and for him primroses are not simply flowers, 
but also “ little ladies.” I eannot believe that Miss O'Brien 
has met this blush-provoking sentimentalist. If she has, she 
ought to have exposed, and not reported, him. He is chiefly 
responsible for obscuring from the critics the genuine promise 
of her play. 
R. J. 


THE CINEMA 
ON WRITING FOR FILMS 


EVERYONE wishes that eminent or promising writers, drama- 
tists, and indeed all those whose business it is to conceive and 
convey good stories, could make it their business to write 
direct for the screen. It is true that the world’s really great 
tale-tellers are few, and that most writers, even the best, tell 
an old tale in a new way. Their genius is in treatment rather 
than plot. And here is the great difliculty. Few literary men 
have new tales to tell. The medium of the motion picture is a 
mystery to them and they cannot contribute their gift cf 
original and effective story-treatment to the screen. 

On the other hand, those who make films are generally 
without the ability to conceive stories at all, however brilliant 
they may be at translating another man’s tale into sound 
pictures. There is a prejudice among most men of letters, 
usually unconscious, against the film as an art-form They 
have the almost ineradicable conviction that it is necessary 
to write, and to think, down to it. Ask an eminent writer 
to conceive a film-plot, or to adapt one of his own to the 
screen, and he at once begins putting down a blood-and-thun- 
der sort of affair, characters conventionally unreal, situations 
of the most sensational or silly order. 

Now a good film—and one expects men of letters to create 
good films if any—is not an irrational, foolish or unlikely 
affair at all. It can deal with few characters, though crowds 
small or large may appear in it as social background. The 
motive for every action must be implicit if not explicit, and 
must also be true to some accepted order of behaviour, 
romantic or realistic. The action may be set in a great many 
different scenes, though the fewer the better, but they must 
cohere within the geography of the world where the action 
takes place. <A good film is not a disorganized sequence of 
events at all. It has its canons every bit as much as a play, 
and it needs to be much more closely dovetailed, consistent, 
fool-proof. Though it may resemble in content an infi- 
nitely expansive short story or an infinitely simple novel, 
it is ruled by absolutely other conventions, and conventions 
which are unknown outside studios, and only lately being dis. 
covered there. : 

The original stories which the screen has so far had —and 
they tend to increase in number—are made in the studios, by 
film-makers, not outside. It is indeed impossible for any man 
to write an original film-story without understanding much of 
the manner in which a film is made, as impossible as it would 
be for him to write a stage play had he never read or witnessed 
one. He might contribute a theme, the bare bones of a story, 
but it would be another person’s—the scenar‘st’s—creation. 


a 


A new form of artistic expression has arisen since the first 
picture flickered across the screen. It is the art of creating 
and “ scenarising ” a story for the motion picture : ideally the 
two operations should be performed by the same person, 
Involved because it attempts to bridge the gap between one 
visual conception (that of the story-teller) and another (that 
of the director who actually makes the film), intricate because 
the medium is a complex one, yet it is immensely attractive, 
Lucrative beyond expectation, this game of telling tales in 
pictures to millions, it is also the work of a high order of} 
imagination, of infinite craft, and of an altogether inspiring 
power. The way to acquire it lies through the bewildering, 
factory-like studios, their strangely smiclling cutting rooms, 
and in front of the cold impersonal screen, not through any 
literary exercise. Architects whose business is with conerete, 
marble, iron, glass and wood too must commit their concepts 
to paper, and it is in the same manner that writers must con- 
sider the words in which they plot out their picture story 
merely as a working schedule of immense complexity and 
beauty. 
nothing save where they break through the pictures int 
sub-titles which are still an inherent part of the whole film. 


The words themselves, as a means of expression, are 


The great film writers of to-morrow may be literary men 
but only such as have learnt this new game. It cannot by 
played from the outside. Meanwhile it is useless for novelists 
to complain as they for ever do now, that their novels are 
changed when they pass across the sereen. They should ask 
themselves what Chaplin would think of a book which pur- 
ported to be his The Gold Rush. 

Irnts Barry 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM PEKING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrvror.| 

Sir, In Chinese party polities.-which means the struggle 
between various military cliques for the central government 
revenue and the governorships of the provinces 
partners is almost as regular a phenomenon as in three- 
handed bridge. The latest re-shuflle has produced a Chang 
cum Wu versus Feng (or rather Kuominchun) alliance in place 
of the Chang cum Feng versus Wu combination of two years 
ago which in turn succeeded the Wu-Feng partnership against 
Chang of 1922. One more cut of the pack and the players will 
be back in their original seats ! 


change of 


This perpetual re-grouping of parties and military forces - 
the result of the natural tendency of the “ outs ” to combine 
against the * ins *’—is one of the most hopeless features of the 
Chinese situation and threatens to keep the country in the 
grip of civil war indefinitely. Optimists pin their faith to a 
popular reaction against militarism which, however, in present 
conditions is too much on a par with looking to a flock of 
sheep to turn and rend the wolf which harries them. One can 
only hope for the day when China throws up her “strong man”? 
capable of holding his own against all rivals and keeping the 
luchuns in place. 

The most recent turn of the wheel does, it is true, present 
one new and somewhat promising feature. 
political principles and espousal of national causes are, of 
course, part of the stock-in-trade of every prominent fuchiwi 
to be trotted out on the occasion of cach new campaign, but 
they are rightly regarded as little more than examples of 
* face-pidgin.” On the present occasion Chang Tso-lin and 
Wu Pei-fu have raised a joint war-cry which has more meaning 
behind it: ‘ Save China from the Reds.” There is, in fact, 
(at least in North China) a genuine reaction against the 
Bolshevism which was rampant last summer, and the deter- 
mination of the two leaders to stamp it out is perfectly sincere 
and the one thing which cements their present alliance. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether their anti-Bolshevism has 
suflicient binding force to hold together two parties who are 
primarily concerned as competitors with each other in the old 
game of grab. Very possibly the partnership will dissolve 
before these words are in print. It is the irony of fate that 


Professions of 


the Kuominchun, with their unique and well-earned repu- 
tation for discipline (relative), honesty and decent behaviour 
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towards the civil population are — largely by foree of circum- 
identified with Bolshevism, while their opponents, 
who represent the sound conservative elements, display 
in general an utter lack of fitness to handle the affairs of the 


stance 


couniry. 

Meanwhile, between the evils inseparable from civil war 
and the disastrous effects of the anti-British agitation, the 
Englishman in China is, to use a colloquialism, having a thin 
time. Here in Peking our troubles are common to all. Civil 
authority is in abeyance, and the control of everything, in- 
cluding the public services (except those administered by 
foreigners) 1s in the hands of irresponsible soldiery. The 
railways military playthings. <A 
short while ago, for instance, when travel was almost sus- 
pended and foreign Tariff Delegates were marooned in Peking 
for lack of transport, a special train, with engine complete, 
stood idle for days at the Chien Mén station awaiting the 
pleasure of some leisurely general, 


especially have become 


But we in the north lie on a bed of roses compared with 


our friends in the south. In the southern ports, particu- 
larly Swatow, the anti-British campaign remains in full 


swing, and Englishmen live under a regime of boycott and 
persecution comparable only to the lot of the Southern loy- 
alists in the Irish rebellion. They are constantly exposed to 
every sort of indignity from personal violence downwards, 
and it is only recently that the British Consul at Swatow was 
beaten in the open street remove offensive 
posters from the walls of His Majesty's Consulate. 'To find a 
parallel one must hark back to the old * factory * days of the 
East India Company, when our merchants at Canion were 
cooped within walls, like mediaeval Jews, forbidden to go 
their own feet and generally denied the 


for daring to 


abroad except on 
very clements of justice, 


The conclusive lesson which those early experiences taught 





was that passive submission was the most fatal of policies 
and that improvements only occurred —and then with sin- 
when a firm stand was opposed to acts of 
Tt is not surprising that * China 
Hands * familiar with past history look with dismay at the 
laissez-« policy in the day. The 
Englishman on the spot finds it a tragic sight to watch the 
undermining, with so little apparent attempt at arrest, of the 
British position in China, founded as it has been by the same 
class of adventurous pioneers who gave us our footing in 


gular promptitude 
oppression and injustice, 
vogue at 


aller present 


India, built up by generations of enterprising merchants and 
zealous officials, including such heroic names as Gordon and 
Parke and full of fine imbed them- 
selves in all long-established British settlements in every part 


the traditions which 
of the world, 

The protracted boycott of Hong-Kong’s trade and shipping 
by Canton and its Labour unions and the disastrous landslide 
in China’s payment of her foreign loans have attracted enough 
attention in the home Press to dispense with further meniion, 

To turn to a brighter topic, Lord Willingdon’s visit with 
the * Boxer Indemnity ” committee has been a conspicuous 
success, Without knowing as yet the contents of the report 
which they are now carrying to London, we have been allowed 
suflicient insight into the Comimmittee’s working to know that, 
after a searching inquiry into the best use for the * remitted ” 
funds, the British and Chinese members—the latter men of noto- 
riously strong convictions and independence of character— 
have been eminently successful in achieving agreement on an 
extremely vexed problem. No one acquainted with the 
future Governor-General of Canada can hesitate where to look 
for the principal cause of such a happy result. 

The Tariff Conference still languishes on as a 
affair, its hopes of fulfilling its appointed functions steadily 
waning as the weeks go by without the re-establishment of a 
recognized Chinese Government. Meanwhile the visible lack 
of unanimity among the Powers concerned remains a de- 


one-sided 


pressing feature, 
The Commission on Extraterritoriality, on the other hand, 
” exper ted 40 produce its report in the course of a week or 


two. -I am, Sir, &c., 


For classified professional, educational, and trading announce- 


ments, see pages 230-232. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
IN DEMAND AND OUT OF IT 
[To the Editor of the Sewcraton.] 


COAL 


Sir, —In your suggestive article “Coal in Demand and Out of 
It,’ you recently drew attention to the necessity of increasing 
the demand for coal—and the difficulty of doing so in view of 
greatly increased competition from other forms of fuel. The 
anxious spectators of the struggle between those companions 
in distress, the mine owners and miners, each striving to pick 
the other's empty pockets—have been generally too intent on 
displaying their partisanship with one or other of the combatants 
to give heed to the original cause of the trouble. There can, 
of course, be no doubt that the primary cause of the trouble 
was the dwindling demand. 

Surely there can equally be no doubt that as our leading 
Statistician and Sir Josiah Stamp, said in his 
addendum to the Sankey Coal Enquiry Report—* the recent 
improvement in the Exchange or decline in the price level, 
to which I have referred, whether or not compulsorily brought 
about by the anticipation and then the realization of the gold 
standard, is suflicient in itself to account for the special 
plight of the industry since March (1925).” 


economist, 


Sir Josiah was content to explain the cause of the reduced 
export trade, but there can be no manner of doubt that the 
falling off in the home demand was equally due to our monetary 
policy, since the cumulative effect of the contraction of currency 
immensely reduced the purchasing power of the community 
and restricted industrial enterprise. 

Mr. J. Skelton Williams 
in the United States 
called * The Tragedy of Artificial Defiation,” 
Among other effects of this 


formerly Controller of Currency 
gave some idea of the effect of what he 
after less than 
two years’ trial of it in America. 
policy he mentioned that the liabilities of the bankrupts during 
1921 were three times as great as during the panic year of 
1907, and that there was an increase from 2,996 suicides during 
the first six months of 1920 to 7,016 cases in the same period 
of 1921. Official 
as 173 for every 100 jobs and the unoflicial estimate of 
{ unemployed in the United States during 
noted 


returns give the number of ‘applicants for 
jobs ” 
the average number 
that year exceeded 5,000,000 workers, (It 
that it has taken no less than five years of a similar policy to 
bring us to our present position.) In the United States the 
policy of deflation was reversed in 1923 and a policy of generous 
expansion of currency (to the extent of £90,000,000) accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase of credit facilities produced 


should be 


the result that unemployment was wiped out and the country 
enjoyed a period of unparelleled and still unabating prosperity 
necessarily accompanied by continuous expansion of currency, 
It only requires the adoption of a sane currency policy to 
bring boundless prosperity also to this country, but I greatly 
fear it will be my fate, as author of Britain's Coming Crash 
to go down to posterity as a vindicated calamity-howler. Such 
figures as the following given in the Federal Reserve Board 
Bulletin, showing the commodity price index 
converted to gold basis in Britain and in France, unfortunately 
fails to convey its ominous meaning to the ordinary Briton, 


wholesale 


1913, average 100, 
Date sritain France. Date. Britain France. 
dune, 1924 .. 155 120 June, 1925 .. 164 119 
Jan., 1925 ee 175 127 Nov., 1925 .. 166 ]o2 


It is to be gathered, however, from the ever-increasing growth 
of our imports that though the portent of these figures may be 
ignored by the public at large, the facts they disclose are fully 
appreciated by the creditor class. And we have to remember 
that this result—namely, that goods priced £100 in both 
countries in 1913 cost last November £166 in Britain as against 
only £102 in France means which 
have always tended, in the words of the Cunliffe Report, to 
cause * consequent slackening of employment and diminished 


was achieved by those 


demand for consumable goods.” 


As a dyed-in-the-wool true blue Tory Democrat, I await 
with what patience I can muster the awakening of the commu- 
nity in general to the supreme importance of what was in the 
Political Keouwmy, but which to-day 


Walter Bagehot, 


past called— generically 


is more specifically termed monetary policy. 
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referring to the gencral interest taken during the years leading 
up to the “‘ hungry ‘forties’ wrote :— 

“So long as this misery and discomfort continued there was a 
natural curiosity as to the remedy. Business being bad there was 
a great interest in the ‘ science of business ’ which ought to explain 
why it was bad and might be able to show how it could be made 
good. While the economic condition of countries is bad men 
care for Political Economy which may tell us how it is to be 
improved.” 

Certainly we have, as a nation, already fully earned the fate 
that befell “ little Johnny-head-in-air,” and there seems to be 
good reason to believe that we shall continue to * ask for” 
this fate till it overtakes us. 

Perhaps interest may be aroused in the question of why <¢ 
monetary policy that necessarily imposed a terrible handicap 
on British coal (as well as other British produce) in foreign 
markets and that obviously must diminish the home demand 
for coal was adopted when our indust-ial conditions were already 
portentously bad! But then again it is to be feared that 
conditions will prevail that caused Alison to write of those same 
disastrous years to which Bagehot referred: ‘* England, like 
Imperial Rome, had fallen under the rule of ‘ moneyed 
patricians ’ whose interests were adverse to those of the 
industrial classes in the State, but whose influence outweighed 
them altogether.’°—I am, Sir, &ce., 

A. S. BAaxeNnDALE, 

29 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 5. 


COAL MERCHANTS’ BUSINESS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—In the * Week in Parliament ” of your issue of July 24th, 
your correspondent adversely criticizes the Government, 
saying, * It is heartily blamed about its policy with regard to 
profiteering in coal imported from abroad.” He also says 
“Unionists are wondering whether it is really worth while 
going on informing our industrialists how to run their busi- 
nesses.’ I wonder whether ** New Member” is right with 
regard to the desire of his fellow-members. Speaking from 
personal experience coal merchants and importers need al] 
the encouragement they can get at present. It has become 
a habit with a certain type of mind to make unfounded charges 
against people who are trying to carry on and to keep industry 
going. Simply because the market price happens to be high 
they jump to this conclusion without any reliable evidence. 
Importers at present need much courage, capital and experi- 
It is a fact that some of the stuff sent over in the 1921 


ence. 
strike was on hand when the present trouble started. It was 
valueless and nobody would make an offer for it. It is very 


tedious to try and explain to such people the reasons and 
circumstances of the ease, they seem quite incapable of 
grasping business problems. ‘The evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on this matter will confirm the statement 
that in most charges of this kind there is not the slightest 
ground for complaint. Surely industrial buyers are capable 
of getting what fuel they require without Government help; 
if not, they are incapable of running their own businesses. The 
domestic consumer is now buying very little indeed, and as the 
merchant is restricted to one ewt. deliveries, if the whole lot 
were profit he would still be probably the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who loses the most heavily through this unfortunate 
und unnecessary The Government might 
little eneouragement to people in the coal business ; it is 
certain many will feel the effects financially for some years.—— 


conflict. give a 


I am, Sir, &c., D. W. STONEMOUSE, 
Hull, 
WHY ARE THERE STRIKES? 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir, I think we get a clue to the real answer when we re- 


collect that the whole tendency of the last half-century’s 


interest “ more 
His mind 


industrial development has been to divorce 
and more from the occupation of the employee. 
has not been used intcliigently in consequence, as it becomes 
too atrophied to realize this, he figures his discontent in terms 
of pay and hours. The employer too has ofien but little use 
for “interest.” In America it has been proved commercially, 
on quite a large scale, that it does pay to interest the worker. 
Sore 


biggest pulp mills there, which enjoyed the 


years ago a Mr. Wolf assumed charge of one of the 
reputation of 


turning out the worst paper in the States. In but a few years, 
by application of his methods, he succeeded not only in im- 
proving the quality to the best standard, but in addition he 
increased his output nearly 300 per cent. with substantially 
the same staff, and no increased rates of pay. This amazing 
result was achieved by a process of development, whereby 
each employee was encouraged to use scientific instruments, 
and keep chart records of what he was doing. Interest came 
at once, and in course of time possibly dissolute hands found 
themselves transformed into skilled craftsmen, who owned 
their own houses and were first-class citizens. Also, after a 
time it was discovered that the various grades of worker 
had brought their rate of production to such a level that each 
carned nearly the same amount per week. The shop in ques- 
tion was a non-union factory employing three thousand men, 

During the War Mr. Wolf was equally successful in Canada, 
in a union shop, where he had the strange experience of having 
the trade union officials to back him, as soon as they discovered 
he was not only manufacturing skilled hands from the un- 
skilled, but also contented, happy men. ‘The process has also 
succeeded in Germany. Soon each factory begins to work 
centripetally rather than centrifugally, and so comes to 
possess three thousand organizing brains perchance, instead 
of six or eight. The whole process thus becomes amazingly 
perfect in the process of growing. 

Bring interest back to industry, and man becomes what 
he really is—a creator. There lies the secret. Economie 
questions then solve themselves. After all it is but natural 
for man to prefer work that interests him ; and to claim the 
impossibility of making it so merely indicates contracted 
vision on the part of the management and their lack of human 
understanding ; for the interested man works hard.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

LAWRENCE D, Martyn, 


WHY SOCIALISM? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Please allow me to thank Mr. Millen Adam for the 
sympathy and generosity of his criticism in your issue of 
July 17th. I wish I could say that it had converted me to 
Conservatism. Surely obedience, reverence, responsibility 
are as natural foundations for Socialism as for the Conserva- 
tism which has not observed them. Obedience must exist 
under Socialism while the education that must go hand in 
hand with Socialism should increase reverence while it destroys 
superstition. Responsibility is not a foundation of Con- 
servatism, for so many are relieved of it by the possession of 
private wealth and unearned income. It will be more evenly 
distributed and aided by knowledge and the spirit of emula- 
tion under Socialism, 

Mr. Adam accuses me of bald materialism but sins himself. 
Surely “ trial and error,” if Nature’s methods, are not those 
of an omniscient God. Moreover, where a life exists of Glory 
to God, of service to man and complete moral satisfaction to its 
liver, Socialism has no motive in robbing it of any of these. 
Lastly, I am not the first prophet of Socialism to advocate 
Compensation. Mr. Brailsford and many others have done 
this.—_I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun C. LL. 

The Grey House, Grange, West Kirby, Birkenhead. 

[Private wealth cannot 
but rather increases it. 


SIMPSON. 





relieve anyone of responsibility, 
Kp. Spectator.| 


AMERICAN 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—Permit me to amend the remarks of Mr. Ratcliffe in 
your columns concerning Senator Borali’s political influence, 
and particularly his statement that President Coolidge has 
realized that his advocacy of American entry into the Inter- 


POLITICS 


national Court was a serious mistake. From what viewpoint, 
pray, was this statement made ? Who has told or shown Mr. 
Coolidge that he had made a mistake in reviving the Harding 
The House of 
Representatives passed the Court resolution with practical 
unanimity, while in the Senate Borah and his democratic 
colleague, Senator Reed of Missouri, managed to induce just 
fifteen relatively unimportant vote with them 
The Churches, the Bar associa- 


proposal for American entry into the Court ? 


persons to 
against joining the Court. 
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tions, the Women’s organizations, the trade unions, the re- 
sponsible Press have been and are severally in favour of such 
co-operation with the Court. A few demagogues and shallow 
politicians are seeking to make political capital among the 
ignorant, suspicious and hate-ridden elements by denouncing 
the Court and demanding a repeal of the resolution in question, 
No, indeed ; Mr. Coolidge’s one really progressive act was no 
mistake in the eyes of any body of American citizens worthy 
of respect or consideration. 

As to Borah’s place in politics, opinions naturally differ. 
But he leads no minority and represents nobody but his own 
unstable self. He sometimes taiks like a Liberal or Pro- 
gressive : but he did not join the Progressive movement led 
by Roosevelt, and has made no sacrifices for principle. His 
opposition to the League and Court is reactionary and irra- 
tional; his tirades against eastern ** international bankers ” 
who favour American entry into the League are cheap. Mr. 
Borah favours recognition of Russia, but he has converted 
nobody who needed converting in connexion with that ques- 
tion. Wall Street is not for recognition; no American 
chamber of commerce or other business organization has 
recommended it ; and the few promoters who do recommend 
that policy are actuated not by principle but by the hope of 
concessions and profits. The American Liberals do not 
claim Mr. Borah, and would not be proud of him if he claimed 
kinship with them. He is too erratic and too provincial.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., Vicror S, YARROS, 

Chicago, July 15th. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD ON INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—Lord Birkenhead has taken a decidedly unusual course 
in announcing that he is prepared to defend Lord Lytton should 
the attack upon him made in the Press be repeated in the 
House of Lords. Why this public defiance of some silly 
attacks of the thunders ? Very much more to be commended 
is the announcement that if he be still Secretary of State for 
India when the Statutory Cominiitee is appointed in 1929, 
he will see that it is composed ef the ablest men available in 
India would certainly feel fuller confidence in 
the Commission if there could be included in it two or three 
men drawn from high positions in the Self-governing Dominions 
—I am, Sir, J. D. JENKINS, 

Poona, July 13th. 

P.S.—I note that the ** Bengalee * refers to Lord Lytton on 
July 13th, 1926, as *“* a straight, well-meaning, liberal-minded 
gentleman !° 


the Empire. 


«c., 


PIGEONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—This is the year of St. Francis and it seems unfortunate 
that just in this year should have died at Milan a man who was 
famous as the most devoted lover of the birds that were above 
all the Saint’s favourites, doves or pigeons. The man I speak 
named Ronecoroni. Every morning a little 
gathered to see him appear always at the same hour, in 
Piazza S. Fedele, his pockets full of provisions for the assembly 
of pigeons that rapidly surrounded him, They were more 
accomplished than the pigeons (or were they sparrows ?) 
of the old gentleman who attracted similar attention in Paris 
and whose prolégés came punctually to the clock on the day 
when the hour was changed to summer time. Roncoroni’s 
guests knew their own names. Their friend gave them the 
names of any well-known person of the moment and on this 
name being called, the right pigeon came and picked the grain 
of maize delicately from the hand of the giver. The 
new name was d’Amico and thereby hung a tale. A zealous 
guardian had taken Roncoroni up, because his pigeons dared 
to follow him into the gallery, but so many people, even an 
ex-Syndic, bore witness in his favour, that he was let off— 
with admiration ! The name of the judge was D’ Amico. 

During the war, I wrote to Signor Luzzatti, the most widely 
respected politician in Italy, that the pigeons of St. Mark’s 
seemed to me to have rather bad rations in their midday meal. 
The quality as well as the quantity of the repast seemed to 
have deteriorated unduly. My distinguished friend wrote 
immediately to the Syndic of Venice and an improvement took 


of was crowd 


last 


place. I have heard that the first pigeons in London came 
from Venice.—I am, Sir, &e. 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, 
Sald, Lago di Garda. 
July 12th, 1926, 


NEGROES IN BRITISH PORTS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—If it is true that the conditions under which the rough 
work aboard our merchant ships is carried out are made so 
unattractive that only negroes can be induced to perform it, 
is that defect suflicient to make it right that merchant shippers 
should be free to bring these people to our shores and dump 
them in the ports with no atom of responsibility for the social 
and economic results of their action? Should European 
hospitality really go to such a length as to bring with it such 
things as were described by Agatha Pemba, and others, which 
need not be mentioned, even although it be flavoured by self- 
interest ? 

Are we not beginning to display a certain lack of race 
consciousness, and is this tendency not in our case fostered 
by money-grubbing selfishness taking advantage of insolent 
carelessness and innocent feminine curiosity ? That is the 
impression that from what one occasionally 
encounters in the streets, and are not the variety halls, jazz 
bands, some books, and the cinemas with their sheikhs and 
dago heroes aiding and abetting the tendency ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. M. BerkKeELry. 

51 Brunswick Gardens, 


one receives 


oR 
A PREDICAMENT OF THE SANE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—The Harnett Appeal was heard in the Law Courts on 
Wednesday, July 21st. In April last Mr. Harnett sued Dr. 
Fisher who had certified him insane in 1912. The jury con- 
firmed the fact of his sanity, and gave him £500 damages ; 
but redress was held to be barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions, which requires that the action must be commenced 
within six years. This meant, in Mr. Harnett’s case, within 
the period when he was incarcerated in Had 
he admitted insanity, he might have claimed that the six- 


an asylum. 


year limit only began to run from the date of his recovery ; 


but having maintained throughout that he was sane and 
had merely suffered from transient delirium, the Statute 


of Limitations is brought into force against him, to deprive 
him of his damages, a decision endorsed by the Court of Appeal. 
The decision has its curious aspects. It would 
amount to this: that no sane man, if wrongly shut up for a 
period of six years, is entitled to bring an action.—I am, Sir, 


appear to 


&e, Pro Bono PuBLico. 
LONDON TRAFFIC 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the paragraph in the Spectator of July 31st, stating 
that “roundabout traflie as now practised in Trafalgar 


Square and elsewhere was first proposed to the London 
County Council in 1897 by Mr. Holroyd Smith,” you ask 
why it was necessary for thirty years to clapse before appre- 
ciating its advantages. 

The Motor of June 22nd pointed out that the London 
Trallie problem existed nearly seventy years ago, and pub- 
lished an extract the Jllustrated London News of 
January 3rd, 1857, received from a correspondent, as follows : 

* Danger of Street London. We often hear that 
London is growing inconveniently large and populous. This we 
feel by the distances to be traversed in going to st 


from 


Crossings in 


© per:or Sin remote 


suburbs; but even in the heart of London we are mac nsible 
of its inconvenient populousness. Anyone who examines for a 
quarter of an hour the principal crossings, such as at the Regent 
Circus, must be struck with the great inconvenience to which 
passengers are subjected, especially in sloppy weather—a group 


wailing at the side until the road seems clear, then making a dash 
across at the risk of a slip and a fall, while a cab or carriage drives 


pelting past utterly regardless of the safety or cleanliness of the foot 
passengers. Now, it appears to us that all this might be very 
easily avoided by the simple st clock mechanisin conspicuous at the 


pring ipal crossings causing a tin plate to revolve eve ry minute ; 
the side painted red might be a signal for vehicles to stop and 
passengers to proceed: blue for passengers to stop and vehicles to 


proces d We reconumend this te our I olice authori¥ ss. 


I am, Sir, X&ce., Cc. 
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UNIVERSITIES’ LIBRARY FOR CENTRAL 
EUROPE 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir,—-The ‘* Universities’ Library for Central Europe ” was 
established towards the end of 1920 in order to co-ordinate and 
consolidate the securing by gifts, exchange and purchase, 
British books, journals, &c., for students, teachers and 
libraries in the Universities of Central Europe. ‘These Univer- 
sities had grievously suffered first through the War, and 
later through the depreciation of the European currencies. 
Since that time this Library has been instrumental in sending 
more than 120,000 scientific books and periodicals te various 
European countries, including Austria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Russia. The 
last year or two has seen a change in the character of our work 
owing to the fact that the urgency for the distinctly charitable 
aspect of our work has somewhat relaxed, and our task, while 
less serious from this point of view, in other directions has 
been considerably extended. 

We have administered the book-funds of various Universi- 
ties in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany and Poland; we 
have established small select libraries in six different places, on 
the subject of international problems, for the use of discussion- 
groups of University students: and at the request of the 
Under-Secretary of State at the YWoreign Office we have 
assisted the Parish Pubiic Library at Malines, Belgium, with 
works of English literature. We have also arranged for 
regular and direct exchange of publications between Russian 
scientific institutions on the one hand and similar institutions 
n England, India and Egypt on the other. Last year books 
o the value of £60 were given to institutions in Russiv, 
and five colleges in Austria were presented with books valued 
at £20, while £5 for books was granted to Russian refugee 
students in Czechoslovakia, and libraries in Cracow, Moscow 
and Budapest were also helped with books, 

At the request of Sir Austen Chamberlain we have supplied 
selected English books to the Bishop of Nish for the Anglo- 
Jugoslav Club in Belgrade, the University of Cluj in Rumania, 
and the Workman’s Athenaeum in Gijon, Spain. Acting in 
conjunction with the League of Nations Committee on Tntel- 
lectual Co-operation, we have undertaken to distribute litera. 
ture received from other European countries under the Con- 
vention for International Kxchange of Scientific Literature, 
for any place in the United Kingdom, and similarly the 
Library has distributed all over Central Europe scientific 
books and periodicals reccived from Universities and learned 
institutions in the United Kingdom. On an urgent application 
from the Economic Department of Kaunas University, 
Lithuania, supported by a letter from their Legation in 
London, for the supply of certain essential books, my Com 
mittee made a grant of £10, purchased the books, and handed 
them over to the University’s representative. 

A copy of the last Annual Report of the * Universities’ 
Library * will gladly be sent to any applicant. There is a 
certain demand for English books in every country in Europe, 
and letters are often received indicative of the desire for a 
knowledge of English culture and ideals, language, literature 
and method of government. Given adequate financial 
means (an enormous sum would not be required) a great work 
might be accomplished along these lines, with possibly far- 
reaching beneficial, civilizing and stabilizing effects. The 
gifts themselves, and the manner of giving. must awaken and 
stimulate only a spirit of toleration and common intellectual 
advancement. Any gift, however small, will be gratefully 
acknowledged.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

B. M. Heapicar, 
Ifon. Seeretary, 
London School of Economics. Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
PHYSICAL FITNESS IN MIDDLE LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
sin, Your review of Mr. F. A. Hornibrook’s sensible little 
book says “* Age is a disease which cannot be cured.’ As an 
“old” man of sixty, I wish to contradict that statement, 
having myself suffered from the disease and having been cured, 
largely under the influence of Mr. Hornibrook. Length of days 
has nothing to do with it. Some men suffer from it at thirty 





—~ any 


years of age. Those whom the gods love never grow old ; they 
die young, whatever their age may be.—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
S. BARKER, 
Suva, Fiji. May 30th, 1926. 
TWO APPEALS 

F. M. Lorp Haic writes to us and appeals for help for the 
British Legion. He is making a special effort at this twelftl 
anniversary of the Declaration of War. “ This Fund js 
bringing renewed hope and comfort to the many thousands 
of ex-Service men of all ranks, who through no fault of thei 
own are in distress, to their dependants and to the widows and 
children of those who gave their lives.’ Donations should be 
made to * Earl Haig’s British Legion Appeal Fund,” and 
sent to the Organizing Secretary, Appeal Department, Britist 
Legion, 26, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Cameron of Lochiel and others make an appeal which must 
interest Scotsmen and those who enjoy Scotland this or any 
summer or autumn. The West Highland Museum at Fort 
William needs more subscribing members and a capital sun 
of £1,200 at least. The Museums * activities include, besides 
its galleries for art and museum objecis and special exhibitions 
a library, lectures, historical and antiquarian research, pre- 
servation of local monuments in situ, fauna and flora, exam- 
ples of timber, metals, spinning, weaving.” 
Gifts and correspondence should be addressed to the Ion, 
Secretary of the Museum, Fort William, Invernesshire. 


stones, 


CHILDREN'S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 

Ir is with some pride in our own behalf and gratitude on 
behalf of the Children and the Committee of the Country 
Holiday Fund that we acknowledge below donations which 
have reached us froin our generous readers this week. ‘They 
amount to £53 13s. 6d., and bring the total up to £521 13s. 1d. 
Thus the total of £500 which we ambitiously but confidently 
set before our readers has been surpassed in two months, 
The Spectator Fund is now closed. 

Received since last week. 
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,ry 
POETRY 
THE DOOM OF THE CITY PIGEON 


{It might be sufficient to declare them ferae naturae for @ 
space and leave the rest to the natural hunting instinct of the 
Cockney boy.”-—-Observer. j 

Ou not that way! we have deserved of vou 

\ braver ending and a gentler doom, 

We, who have graced your spires and flecked the hue 

Of opal feathers through the Temple's gloom. 

For we have comforted the city saints, 

And pitied Nelson's ioneliness and flown 

On whirring wings, mottled with rainbow paints, 

Through all the dappled courts we thought our own. 

And we have pleased your children and have woocd 

Our lady loves with crooning coo and bill, 

And brought our tiny, rosy footed brood 

To many a happy nursery window sill ; 

Oh not that way! not that barbaric end, 

For we have thought cach one of you a friend. 
BarBara Eysiter Topp, 
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A BOOK OF 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC AND 


ECONOMICS 


[CoryRIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE New 
York Times.]| 
The Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor. By Sir Josiah 
Stamp, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. (London: The Epworth Press. 
J. Alfred Sharp. 1s. paper. 2s. cloth net.) 
Sm Jostau Sramp’s book is one of the wisest and most carefully 
thought-out works on a special section of Political Economy— 
I use the old phrase advisedly—which has appeared in recent 
years. It is timely—nay, actual—for the duty of the good 
citizen and Christian towards the present industrial crisis 
perturbs us at every hour of the day. It “ lies in our beds, 
walks up and down with us,” and will take no excuse for an 
answer. It is written by a man of wide experience, deep 
thought and feeling, and, above all, by a man who takes up 
his high theme as a public duty. He is a true knight of 
science, one sworn to the service of the Truth, but yet one 
who realizes that we live in a world of men and women— 
not of cast-iron Robots—who have in them something of the 
Christian hunger and thirst after righteousness. Often there 
is only a tiny spark, a mere survival, but still the awakening 
to vitality is always possible. Sir Josiah has recognized the 
problem, and he works out the consequences and implications 
of his premises with an impartiality and sincerity which is 
in the highest sense scientific and religious. 

Sir Josiah shows that, since we are human beings and the 
Science of Economics postulates human beings leading a social 
life, the concerns of humanity cannot be banished from 
Economies and the science pursued in vacuo without destroying 
it. Yet he is not so foolish as to attempt to show that human 
sentiment can override economic facts any more than Science 
can override human instincts. That is why he has called his 
book The Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor. It is not the 
only factor, and it must function in accordance with the law 
of its being. There can be no true, useful application of eco- 
nomic syllogisms, from which it has been left out. Asuper- 
vising angel of intellectual endeavour might well insist that 
in every school for economists the line from Gray's Ode should 
be written above its portals :— 

“Oh! tell them they are men.” 
Unless our economic researchers and expositors remember that 
they are dealing with men, not with abstractions, their studies 
will be of little avail. 

But because Sir Josiah desires as ardently as any Socialist 
to reach the goal of amelioration and of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, he is not going to attempt to reach it 
through a quagmire in which he and those he guides will be 
engulfed. He sustains the caveat that two and two make four, 
as well as the caveat that he is dealing with human beings, 
and human beings illuminated by the teachings of Jesus 
Christ—human beings who are under bond, like the Happy 
Warrior, to *“* make their moral being their prime care,” and 
who know that they can never see God or found His Kingdom 
on earth unless they are pure in heart, unsmirched by worldli- 
ness, selfishness, or a denial of the duty of self-sacrifice. 

This little book is of the best intellectual and spiritual 
enlightenment, and full of help for those who wish to keep in 
the straight way at such a crisis as the present. It will be 
equally unweleome to the full-blown Socialist and to the 
brutal makers of the claim that economic laws must not be 
controlled or made useful to man’s service, but must be 
allowed to work their iron will. Neither of these two schools 
will get any comfort here. Men of great possessions will go 
away as sorrowful from it as did he who in the Gospel challenged 
our Lord with his self-righteous question. The self-righteous 
Socialist will be equally depressed or angered by being re- 
minded so to be a philanthropist as not to forget that he 
cannot obliterate facts by painting them over with the pale, 
pellucid, pigments of sentiment. Sir Josiah drives off the 
hard-hearted with a blow from his left, and the soft-headed 
with one from his right, and ** then pursues the even tenor of 


his way,’ But, though he is a man of the middle course, the 


THE 


MOMENT 


course analogous to that produced by ‘the resolution of forces, 
his path is humanized according to Bacon’s formula in “The 
Regimen of Health.” Mankind, says the Philosopher, has got to 
keep the way of life midway between the ideals of asceticism 
and pleniy, “ but,” he adds, * leaning towards the benign 
extreme.” With Sir Josiah “the benign extreme ” regards 
the infliction of suffering upon others as the supreme evil. 
The Christian Ethic as an Economie Factor is by no means 
only a book of close-knit argument Hike 2 theorem of Euclid. 
h with felicitous 
tke the follow- 


There is close argument, but it is shot throug 
and luciferous epigrams and apophthegins. 1 
ing example :—* A soul like a walnut and a mind likea rag-bag 
are the two enemies of all millennia.’ Take next: 

* Most people think, when the y have found someone to blame for 
a situation, they have as good as explained it or solved it, and this 
passion for ‘ fixing the blame’ universally takes the place of intelli- 
gent inquiry. It cloaks the fact that even the best-hearted can 
conscientiously differ in an industrial and social riddle, and that 
the issues involved are frequently not moral only, but require a 
patient unravelling and balancing of facts with cautious experiment. 
‘The force of circumstances and the play of natural conditions are 
not enough reason for them. There must always be for them a 
human scapegoat.” 

What a multitude of examples to prove this passage has come 
to light during the last threemonths! What droves of human 
scapegoats, have been paraded by both sides—Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Smith, the owners of royalties (provided they are Dukes) the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues, and even the Bishops! Still 
closer does Sir Josiah get to the heart of his subject when he 
writes : 
industrial problem hears the oracular statement that belitiles 
all his work and virtually snubs it by making a facile claim to 
this moral short cut.” Even better is his fine generalization 
in regard to the work of the Christian Churches. It will be 
seen that Sir Josiah on perfectly sound grounds hits both 
the people who think that there are no limitations to the 
Church's powers to prevent economic consequences, and, again, 
those who think that the Churches should confine themselves 
to preaching and ritual, and not interfere in other matiers. 
Yet, all the time, “a higher ethical standard is often an 


**a patient and life-long worker in some social and 


essential factor.” 

“ This assumption that Christianity could, if it were only more 
Christian, put the world’s ills right, is naturally accepted by many 
critics of the Church as a true statement of its power and aim, and 
its failure to reach that. aim is judged accordingly. The world 
accepts the pulpit valuation of the Church wherever it is derogatory. 
It brings the Church unnecessarily into disrepute because the 
preacher himself has made a claim that, on reflection, is wanton 
and impossible of fulfilment without the aid of other elements than 
the Christian ethic. There is a considerable field of economic 
principle in which, for most successful working, a higher ethical 
standard is an essential factor, but there are other non-ethical factors 
involved which limit the extent of change or betterment. We 
must examine the nature of economic principle before we can admit 
the justice of such a criterion as the Rev. A. E. Balch refers to when 
he says: ‘ There is no test of Christianity more readily applied to-day 
than whether it is adequate to the solution of the social questions 
and problems of the times.’ ”’ 

And does not this comment vitally concern us all ?— 

‘Each person must always remember that a strict line for oneself 

and a lenient one for others is a golden rule of compulsion.” 
Let me use this illustrative analogy in regard to the functions 
of the Church towards the laws of Science. Science teaches 
us through the Law of Gravity that if you jump out of a high 
window vou will come an almighty smash, ‘Though this 
fact should prevent people from light-heartedly jumping out 
of high windows, it need not in the least prevent men of science 
from trying to limit the effects of the Law of Gravity, and 
so altering its status, as it were, in human affairs. We did 
not say to the inventors in the field of aviation that because 
the Law of Gravity exists they would be doing something 
impious, something deserving censure, if they tried to fly. 
Yet people often deal with the laws of Economie Science as 
if it were blasphemous to limit or avoid their consequences, 
The whole matter is really contained in passage after passage 
in which Sir Josiah Stamp points out that it is no good to 
consider economic laws except in relation to human society. 
The truth is that we have got to apply that great scientific 
accelerator, the theory of relativity, quite as much to Econo- 


mics as to Astronomy, J. St. Lok SrRACHEY, 
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THIS WEER’S BOOKS 


Dr. Nicno.as Murray Burien’s address to the American 
Society in London, on Independence Day, has been reprinted 
in New York. Dr. Butler says the usual things with eloquence 
and emphasis, and many people in England would benefit by 
reading his remarks. 

* * * 

We have received Heedceuis (Cambridge University Press, 
10s, 6d.)— a volume of illustrations executed by boys between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen at the Bembridge School. 
Mr. J. Brandon Jones’ designs show a very remarkable power, 
and he would no doubt make his fortune as a poster designer. 
But being an artist with a very real talent, he may choose 
other methods of expression. 

* * * * 

The Vienna police are pretty “ hard-boiled,’ Mr. Joseph 
Gollomb tells us. When they receive a cigarette box with 
the finger of a woman in it they hardly turn a hair. Such an 
incident is all in the day’s work. But when, on one occasion, 
they received another finger from the same woman, four days 
Jater, and medical examination proved that the woman must 
have been alive four days after the first finger was cut off, the 
Chief of Police winced. The dénowement of this and many 
other grisly crimes is told in Scotland Yard (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.). 

* * x * 

The study of Mass Clocks —an early form of sundials— would 
be a new and interesting hobby, and also an inexpensive one, 
for there are few Mass Clocks in England, and those that there 
are cannot be collected, but only studied on the spot. Mr. 
Green’s book on the subject (Sundials, 5.P.C.IX.) is interesting, 
but a little abstruse for the average reader. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the subject demands some calculations, and there are 
certainly people in existence who actually enjoy doing sums, 
The author makes an interesting suggestion that the country- 
man of to-day preserves a sense of time independent of watches. 

* * * * 

The third volume of The Forests of India (Lane, 42s.), by 
Mr. E.P.Stebbing, late of the LF.S., brings the story of forest 
conservancy and the development of the research in India up 
to 1925. The volume is well illustrated and valuable. 

* * * * 

The late President of Clark University is little known in 
England, but there is no doubt that Mr. Stanley Hall was a re- 
markable man and an original thinker. Miss Lorine Pruette 
has written a very interesting account of his life and work, 
which is prefaced by some illuminating paragraphs from the 
pen of Mr. Carl Van Doren. (G. Stanley Hall. Appleton, 
10s. 6d.) 

* * * * 

The wonders of electricity are very little known to the 
average man and woman of to-day, in spite of the remarkable 
extent to which we rely on this mysterious force for our news, 
lighting and locomotion. The Electrical Publicity Bureau 
have sent us The Beama Book, which has been compiled for the 
British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers Association of 
86 Kingsway, W.C. This is a remarkably well-got-up survey 
of the electrical industry which we can thoroughly recommend. 
Most of us could learn more of this wonderful wired and wire- 
less world we live in, with great profit to ourselves, but we all 
specialize so much that we hardly appreciate the miraculous 
extension of life, in physical sense, that has occurred in our 
homes during the last decade. 

* * * * 

The Iceland Year Book, 1926, has quite convinced us of the 
superiority of Reykjavik in the summer over Covent Garden. 
We would like to see the residence of Snorri Sturluson, Iceland's 
foremost son, where “there are two considerable steaming 
fountains, one of which (Skrifla) still feeds a great bath con- 
structed by this celebrated sagaman of the thirteenth century.” 
This must be a delightful land to travel in, as Lord Dufferin 
taught us long ago, with its glaciers and obsidian mountains 
and the Northern Lights reeling across the sky. 








Next Week.--An artiele by Professor Julian Huxley on the 
meetings of the British Association at Oxford. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
Milton’s Poems. Two Volumes. (Nonesuch, 

Six Volumes of the Loeb Classical Library, 
Josephus, Plato, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Pausanias, 
Epictetus. (Heinemann. 10s. each)———-Tom Jones in} 
The History of a Foundling. Four Velumes. Henry 
Fielding. (Blackwell. 7s. 6d. each.) ‘ 


LITERATURE. 
£2 7s. 6d.) 


Misce_Lanrous.—Hampion Court Gardens. Old and New. 
By Ernest Law. (Bell. 3s. Gd.) The Place-Names 
of Bedfordshire and Hunxtingdonshire. Vol. Ul. By 
A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s.) The London Year. By H. V. Morton. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Clarisse or the Old Cook. Pre- 
face by A. B. Walkley. (Methuen. 5s.) Thomas 
Becket. By W. H. Hutton. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) ‘ 


IlistoryY AND Economics. 
By Sir Charles Lueas. 
The Strength of England. 


The Empire at War. Vol. VY. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 
By G. F. S. Bowles, 


(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) The Modern State. By R. M 
Maclver. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
Traver.__d Wayfarer in Switzerland. By J. F. Muirhead. 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Places in the Sun. By Anthony 
Eden. Preface by the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin. 


(Murray. 5s.) 


Novers.— The Rat. By Phyllis Bottome. (Philip Allan 
3s. 6d.) Ways of Escape. By Noel Forrest. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.)—-~4 Son of the House. By A. R. 
Weekes. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)—-—The Letter * E” A 


Mystery. By William Le Queux. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) | 


THE QUAKERS’ WORK IN THE 
WAR 


A Quaker Adventure: The Story of Nine Years’ Relief and 
Reconstruction. By A. Ruth Fry. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir was surely a good thing to bring together the record of al! 
those activities, so widely scattered yet so unified in purpose 
which together make up the wonderful story of Quakers 
and their work from 1914 onward. 

This book is not for amusement, though plenty of humour 
is mingled with its pathos ; it is a terrible document showing 
what war meant in its secondary effeets—which are the worst, 
The writer of this notice was a combatant, and is a partisan 
of France ; yet in all the account of the French tragedy, even 
in the case of those unfortunates from the Somme area who, 
twice driven out, twicé put back by help of the Friends to 
reconstruct their homes, saw a third wave of destruction swee] 
over—even in that, nothing is so moving as the picture of 
Germany after the War with two years’, three years’ crop of 
babies born and reared in such conditions that the bones of thei 
limbs could be bent like a tallow candle. Austria was worse 
And, as for the welter of misery and destitution which these 
European conflicts created in Russia, in Poland, in Hungary 
one just gets from these pages some glimpse of its vastness 
There is no use in trying to fix the blame. There is great 
use in learning wlet actually did happen outside the 
fighting area; and no one is better qualified to tell us that than 
the people who worked devotedly to remedy what was too 
often the irremediable. They saw horrors—yet lit up by 
gleams of beauty. Here is one. In Poland they had been 
lending out horses to the destitute peasants, and in the last 
resort, the horses, when worked out, were sold. One old blind 
man had had the loan of one, heard that a sale was coming 
on, and with a son to guide him walked through the night, 
hoping that he might buy it back :— 

** * Would he know the horse ?’ asked the Mission member. 

* Know it ? Does a man know his own children ?’ answered the 
blind peasant. His hands trembled more violently than ever on 
his crooked stick. ‘1 know every hair of it.’ 

There was silence while the old man went from horse to horse, 
feeling them and talking to them. Suddenly he was answered ; the 
horse knew him, and he put both his arms round its neck and 
sobbed. Eagerly he produced a homespun linen bag; all the 
summer he had been saving, against hope. Mission members mect 
their buyers half-way on occasions like these. No foot stepped 


more lightly on its homeward journey than the foot of the old 
blind man.” 
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NOVELS 


Red 


PIO BAROJA 


(Alfred Knopf. 








THREE 
The Quest; 


ea h.) 


Weeds ; 


“ SpaIN’s novelist, Baroja, belongs to the great 
stock of Meredith and Hardy at their best.’ That is what 
ene American professor says, and another considers that 


among 


orcatest 


* Baroja reveals himself as one of the very few 
ereat men to whom it is given to be able to write a spiritual 
biography and a personal confession.” 

Publishers careful of their and of 
the things they say on them. Why should one’s expectations 
be tuned so high ? Partly because of these glorious wrapper 


should be wrappers 


comparisons, partly because the name of Baroja has been 
wandering, a little desolately but very persistently, in and 
out of English eriticism during the last few years, and partly, 
quite frankly, because he is a foreigner. Why do we so 
persistently allow ourselves to think that contemporary 
foreign literature is so vastly superior to our own—that 
Gide is finer than Bennett, Pirandello than Shaw, or Hamsun 
than Wells? Of course, these comparisons are absurd, but 
also inevitable. In this present case I had heard that Baroja 
is to Ibanez what Mr. Galsworthy is to Sir Hall Caine, or, among 
younger writers, what Aldous Huxley is to Gilbert Frankau. 

Having now faithfully read the three volumes of Baroja’s 
trilogy—The Quest, Weeds and Red Dawn—I can only say 
that if Imust make comparisons, I greatly prefer Mr. Galsworthy 
But then, Baroja’s object and intention seems to me mistaken. 
He says of one of his own books: ‘“ There is nothing less 
literary than this book, it is a pity it was not finished, and 
it was written in such a hurry and in part in a telegraphic 
Still, literature exists to give the ending to what has 
none. Life never ends, ever at the end and the 
beginning.” There is a platitudinous flavour about these 
remarks, and I cannot feel after reading these three books 
that Baroja has done at all what he intended to do. In 
these volumes there is less end and less beginning than in 
life ; there is no form of any sort or kind ; there is no feeling 
creates feeling; everything 
and everybody just go on and on; prostitutes, murderers, 
girls, communists, perverts, 


style. 


one is 


unless the absence of feeling 
thieves, pimps, bawds, servant 
filthy tramps, men and women eaten up with every sort 
of horrible disease fade continually in and out against a 


background of foul and rotting buildings and dripping, 
odorous cesspools. Mr. Knopf, his publisher, has the 


optimism to declare that Manuel, the so-called hero of the 


volumes, is a true descendant of the vagabonds and 
adventurers of the Spanish tradition, the tradition of 
Cervantes and Quevedo, of Gil Blas. Dear, dear! To 


think of Sancho Panza and this melancholy, unformed, 
uncreated shadow of a shade! For that is what for one 
reader at least these three volumes are. The creation of 


a background surely too deliberately foul to be true, and in 
front of this background—nothing ! No one exists as more 
than a super in the general scene. Baroja perhaps does 
not care sufficiently for human beings to give them his 
prolonged attention. This haphazard, unceasing procession 
of dreadful and deformed figures does at the last have an 
effect of a kind; bewildered, dazed, you feel as though, 
having lost your way, you had passed for a moment through 
obseene and sinister streets, but the impression made on 
you is very faint; the insistence on one side only of both 
spiritual and physical life is too prejudiced—it is in the end 
us sentimental as the melodramatics of East Lynne or 
The Sheik. I refuse to believe, contrary to a good deal of 
contemporary that one gets nearer to life by 
refusing to create character, or by 


opinion, 
discarding all form, by 
cynically disallowing all human feeling. 

Hvucn Warore. 





Next Week: 

Are Plants Nervous ? 
A review of Sir J. C, Bose’s Book by 
Professor J, Arthur Thomson, 








Order your copy of the Spectator in advance, 






























SCIENCE AGAINST 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM 


Science and the Modern World. By A. N. Whitehead. (Came 


bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Life, Mind, and Spirit. Gifford Lectures, 1923. By C. Lloyd 
Morgan, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor Emeritus in the 
University of Bristol. (Williams and Norgate. 15s. net.) 


PuiLosopity oscillates between being the mouthpiece and 
the critic of the ideas of the moment. If we think of these 
two books from the former standpoint, they are interesting 
If we look 
at their other function, of throwing light ahead into new 
places, they may well help to mark an epoch in thought ; 
for both, Professor Lloyd Morgan implicitly, and Professor 
Whitehead explicitly and deliberately, are attacking the 
materialist view of the universe. 


as two notable fruits of the progress of biology. 


Professor Lloyd Morgan’s book, one may say without disre- 
None the less, itisfundamental.  Itis 
the summing-up, by a fine thinker who was also a great pioneer, 
of the outlook generated by his life’s thinking. He sets forth 
and defends the monistie or unitary view of reality, as opposed 


spect, is the less exciting. 


to all dualistic hypotheses or all those, such as behaviourism 
and epiphenomenalism on the one side, subjective idealism 
and vitalism on the other, which achieve a specious unity 
by omitting aspect of the problem. Reality is 
two things at once: it is under one aspect a physico-chemical 
mechanism, a story to be told in terms of matter; under 
another aspect it is psychical, a mind-story. There must be 
something of the same nature as consciousness, something for 
which Professor Lloyd Morgan uses the useful term enjoyment, 
inevitably associated with every physico-chemical process, 
whether of brain or of lifeless matter. 
although universally present, cannot come into its own as 
a real guide to events until there was evolved the nervous 
mechanism underlying association (the conditioned reflex). 
For by this the effects of a chain of experiences are made 
to accompany the first link of the chain, and the organism 
can for the first time truly profit by experience. 


one 


Mind-process, however, 


The major part of the book is taken up with a justification 
of this thesis, and of the thesis of emergent evolution, with 
which readers of the first volume of the author's Gifford 
Lectures are already familiar. 

Dr. Whitehead is more adventurous; and his deliberate aim 
is nothing less than to break up the current assumptions of 
scientific thought and of all systems of philosophy based 
upon that thought. On the construetive side he aspires to 
erect a more general system which shall reconcile the 
apparent opposites of vitalism and mechanism, 
by bringing together the barren virgin of modern philosophy 


and, 


and the crude unreflective adolescence of science, humanize 
the one and render the other fruitful. 

To achieve this aim, he adopts a double method, part 
historical, part philosophical. The historical chapters are 
delightful reading. A mathematical physicist who can not 
onty embellish, but illuminate the history of physical thought 
by analysis of Shelley's from the 
of the schoolmen to the brute facts of quanta and back to 
the perplexities of Tennyson confronted with the plotless 
drama of evolution ; and who can do so both with knowledge 
and grace is a welcome harbinger ot the new humanism. 


poetry, can pass logic 


In his purely philosophical chapters he advances a 
general thesis which is very like Professor Lloyd Morgan's 
doctrine of Emergence—that the entities of which reality 
is built up, living creatures, molecules, atoms, and the rest, 
are all organized unities, no part of which can remain the 
same if removed from the whole. The 
ideas embodied in most current science of simple location 
in space and in time, of a few kinds of immutable units 
somehow more real than the complex structures which they 
build up, of the existence of two separable somethings called 


mind and matter—all these, he contends, are abstractions 


framework of the 


and of a high degree of abstractedness.’ Reality is a 
series of events: ‘“* We must start with the event as the 


ultimate unit of natural occurrence. An event has to do with 
all that there is and in particular with all other events.” 
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Events are thus inlerfused, to use a word which Dr. Whitehead 
appears to have berrowed from Wordsworth. Not only that, 
but an event is an achievement of value for its own sake, 
and its value depends partly on its complexity, partly on 
its endurance. 

From this point of view, materialistic mechanism vanishes. 
An entity like a molecule is just as much an organism as a 
guinea-pig, though a much simpler one. “ Biology is the study 
of the larger organisms ; whereas physics is the study of the 
smaller organisms.” 

As I read I asked myself what would be Dr. Whitehead’s 
ettitude to the mind-matter problem. It is simple: “ The 
private psychological field is merely the event considered 
from its own standpoint.” This, in a general way, is what 
the truly monistic biologists have been urging for years. 
As Professor Parker put it, if the great advances in biology 
could have been made before those in physics and chemistry, 
there would have been no opposition between matter and 
mind, for the term matter would have had to be enlarged 
to include mind. But in another sense it is new, for it can 
only be properly appreciated in the light of Dr. Whitehead’s 
idea of the interfusion of events. Here he takes Professor 
Lloyd Morgan a step further. For Professor Lloyd Morgan there 
are two fundamental stories in reality, the matter-story 
and the mind-story ; but their relationship is left obscure. 
For Dr. Whitehead, the mind-story is the event considered 
from its own standpoint, the matter-story consists of events 
from the standpoint of another event. 

IT would like to discuss Dr. Whitehead’s contrast (a clever 
achievement, deliberately paradoxical, and yet so reason- 
able !) between the reckless rationalism of the Middle Ages 
and the irrationality of modern science, intent primarily 
on brute fact; but space forbids. Space, too, forbids dis- 
cussion of Professor Morgan’s interpretation of evolutionary 
emergence as Divine Purpose, and of Dr. Whitchead’s views 
on God. But it seems strange that Professor Morgan, who 
himself repeatedly warns us never to interpret any piece 
of behaviour in higher psychological terms when lower oncs 
would serve, should have neglected to use this weapon against 
his own conclusions. And of Dr. Whitehead it may be asked 
whether the naturalistic approach to theology, which proceeds 
by comparing the actual views of God current in different 
places and times, should not have been accorded equal place 
with the rationalist approach which alone he employs, striving 
to determine by philosophical reasoning what the nature 
of God must or ought to be. For if the former method will 
over-emphasize human error and limitations, the latter will 
turn God into a Being very unlikely to make appeal to 
common humanity. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan has been an indispensable foundation 
for Dr. Whitehead’s book. And Dr. Whitchead’s is one of those 
books that mark an epoch. It is a necessary philosophic 
stepping stone towards the further bank of scientific humanism 
on whose solid ground alone the human spirit, now torn 
between two irreconcilable views of reality, will be able to 
find rest. 

JeLIAN Huxiey. 


CHRISTIAN CREED AND 
PLAIN MAN 


Can We Then Believe? By Charles Gore,D.D. (John Murray. 6s.) 


THE THE 


Fuuty to understand the purpose and scope of this volume, 
in which Dr. Gore makes summary restatements of conclu- 
sions reached in three preceding and far larger works, we 
must remember that it embodies the White Lectures de- 
livered in St. Paul’s during Lent. This. of course, implies the 
brevity and colloquialism of lecture form, and a consideration 
of the kind of audience to whom the lectures were delivered. 
It would be composed, as Dr. Gore himself says, of ordinary 
educated men and women. We think we might add, in view 
of present-day conditions, that such men and women are in 
need of reassurance, but scarcely of too searching an inquiry, 
"Lhey ave not experts in science, history or psychology. At 
least, it is not experts that Dr. Gore addresses. 
to plead, and to a certain extent--the ambit of the minds of 


He has a case 


a 





his hearers—he pleads it exceedingly well. His case is that 
“he cannot understand anyone who dares face the facts of 
the universe really believing that God is wholly good, unti 
he has come to believe that God's real character is to be found 
in Jesus Christ.” There is just a little of the over-emphasis 
in this statement which the Bishop, courteously acknow-. 
ledging some criticism that has reached him, deprecates in 
his former books. But it exactly meets the needs of people 
who have known doubts now and again, but have never 
encountered Doubt, an atmosphere of mind as real as 
Faith. Does Dr. Gore, with all his sympathy, his clearness 
of thought, his cogency of expression, really belong to 
their number? As we read these pages, often admirable 
yet somehow so limited in appeal, we are almost tempted 
to believe so. 

For take his treatment of historical criticism, where jt 
affects the origins of Christianity, above all, the Gospel 
story. He repeats the now well-worn formula that “ it is not 
the function of the Bible to teach us science, physical, his. 
torical, or critical.” But he scarcely shows a consciousness 
of the enormous implications of that admission. Indeed, he 
at once limits it by writing of “‘ a given and consummated 
revelation, never to be superseded.” It is precisely “ reve- 
lation ” that historical science fimds so difficult to deal with: 
in fact, it can only be dealt with after the following fashion, 
The Humes and the Gibbons face the Actons and _ the 
Creightons ; an enumeration of believers among historians 
helps neither one way nor the other. History must record 
that Jesus of Nazareth lived, taught, ministered, and was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate; then it will add: it was 
believed by His followers that His resurrection and what is 
known as His ascension took place after His death, and on 
this belief was founded the Christian Church. 

Later, other beliefs were added, such as His birth of a 
Virgin and the Gift of the Spirit. Now the point is that Dr, 
Gore would see no difficulty in stating all these as historical 
facts on the same level of proof and therefore of probability, 
Historical criticism would make the sharpest distinction 
between one set of facts, and the other set of beliefs. That 
such a distinction should be drawn in no way invades the 
province of faith: rather, it makes valid its boundaries. To 
say that the function of history “is to criticize documenis 
and estimate evidence and interpret events ; not to dictate” 
does not carry us far. It gives with one hand only to take 
away with the other. It is difficult to see how we are to 
accept the criticism and the estimating, and yet avoid the 
dictation of results. But, says Dr. Gore, the historian 
** cannot account for ” a genius such as Plato or Shakespeare, 
No; nor is that the affair of the historian. He has the fullest 
evidence that they existed, in the shape of their writings. It 
is full evidence, or probability in congruence with the ordinary 
laws of existence, that is his business. And then he gives 
sentence, leaving the rest of the field to faith or subjective 
experience, without hostility. These may have their effect 
on history, but in themselves they are not history. And Dr. 
Gore is not at his best when, after justly pleading against the 
exclusive dominance of either institutionalism,  intellec- 
tualism or mysticism, he suddenly sums up: ‘ Christianity 
came into the world as a divine revelation embodied in a 
visible society. I cannot admit that there can be any 
legitimate doubt about that.” Well, then: the case is 
settled ; why argue further? Why, indeed, write this book 
at all? “Can we believe ?* We simply must ; when there is 
no legitimate doubt possible. 

But such outbursts—the generous cuteome of Dr. Gore's 
personal and fervent faith—are not characteristic of this book 
as a whole. He regrets a certain over-dogmatism in his 
eerlier volumes, and is at some pains to correct it in this. The 
present Lectures are well worth study for their cumulative 
power. If, as we think, Dr. Gore’s strength does not lie in the 
realization of the province and prerogative of history, nor in 
the special access to truth that the mystical faculty affords, 
we must recollect that the majority of men are neither trained 
historians nor mystics, and that the appeal to them to study 
the sacred records of Christianity under definite sanctions o! 
a rightful preparation of mind and heart is timely and needful. 
Authority has its place ; certain conclusions have been won ; 
and it is literally not within the power of each individual (0 
dig afvesh the foundations of his Creed, 
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SOME RECENT HISTORIES 


A History of the United States since the Civil War. By 

~ "Bilis Paxson Oberholtzer. Vol. LI, 1872-78. (Macmillan. 
7s. net). 

A Bistory of English Literature. 
Cazamian. Vol. I. (650-1660). By Emile Legouis. Trans- 
lated by Helen Douglas Irvine. (Dent. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The French Regime in Prince Edward Island. By D. C. 

(H. Milford. 14s. net.) 


By Emile Legovis and Louis 


Harvey. 
America, after her Civil War, had to face many of the pro- 
blems which have confronted us since 1918. She had, for 
example, to restore her finances, to re-establish a sound money 
standard, to check corruption and laxity in administration, 
to endure a trade boom followed by a collapse. Professor 
Oberholtzer’s detailed history of Grant's second term and of 
the Presidential contest of 1876, in which the Republican, 
Haves. had a narrow victory over the Democrat, Tilden, is 
highly instructive from these and other points of view. The 
dispassionate English reader may wonder at the obvious 
inability of this American historian to write calmly about 
Grant's political record, especially in regard to the South, 
Professor Oberholtzer reminds us of Dr. Johnson: he is 
determined that the Republican dogs shall not have the best 
of it, and his partisanship is at times tiresome. Yet the book 
is valuable, and not least for the outspoken chapters on Indian 
affairs, including the Sioux rising in which General Custer fell, 

M. Legouis is well known in England for his penetrating 
study of Wordsworth. Tle is equally at home in our older 
literature. Whether he is discussing ** Beowulf,” or Chaucer, 
Shakespeare or Milton, More or Bacon, or any of the lesser 
lights, he shows the same exact knowledge and the same good 
sense. No foreign critic, we can safely say, has ever before 
produced so interesting and so judicious a history of English 
letters as this, and Miss Irvine’s admirable translation reads 
as smoothly as the original. We should commend especially 
the author's estimate of Milton, who puzzles most French 
readers,“ It is in Satan that he has put most of himself, his 
pride and his temperament,” says M. Legouis of the austere 
but voleanic Puritan. On the whole, we think that Milton 
would have liked this shrewd comment. 

Prince Kdward Island, the smallest provinee in the Dominion 
of Canada, has had few historians. But Professor Harvey, 
a native of the island, has shown that its first half-century as a 
colony was by no means devoid of incident. Cartier dis- 
covered it in 1534, but the French made no serious attempt 
to settle on it till after the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 had de- 
prived them of Nova Scotia. Then they began to fortify Cape 
Breton and to colonize Isle St. Jean, as Prince Edward Island 
was then called, so that it might produce food for the garrison 
of Louisburg. But Isle St. Jean did not prosper and never 
produced food enough for its own settlers. When the British 
stormed Louisburg in 1758, it became untenable, 


MODES AND MOODS 
City Songs. By St. John Adcock. (Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d.) 
More Songs from Leinster. By W.M. Letts. (Murray. 3s. 6d.) 


rhe Porch of Paradise. By Anna de Bary. (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Confessio Juvenis: Collected Poems. Ry 
(Chatto and Windus, — 6s.) 

Collected Poems. By Alexander G. 
». A. Vidler.) 

Alpine Lyrics. By Rowland Thirlmere. (Blackwell. 4s.) 

The Curse of Obo. By J. Wyndham. (Duckworth. 5s.) 

Pattering Feet. By Arthur S. Bourinot. (Ottawa: The Graphic 
Publishers $1.50.) 

Songs of a Fuzzy-Top. 


Gd.) 


Richard Hughes, 


Steven. (Melbourne: 


By Jock McLaren. (Cecil Palmer. 
Mr. Apcock’s muse, if it cannot boast great originality, has 
those qualities of spontaneity, sincerity, and sympathy 
without which the cleverest writers labour but in vain. His 
work is inspired by tenderness and pity, and the humours and 
tragedies of the London streets-—especially the poorer streets, 
for he is always the champion of the * under-dog.” With his 
abounding charity he can tolerate all things save intolerance, 
in confronting which, as in this poem entitled ** The Dead 
Lion,” he shows a robust indignation :— 
Now you are dead and none can hope or fear 
That you may help cr harm him any more, 
some of your friends dismiss you with a sneer, 
Who flattered you in fear or hope before, 


They boldly speak the thoughts they only said 
In prudent whispers, then, behind your back, 
For seeing you are harmless, being dead, 
They have the courage now they used to lack 
I, too, could bear your failings if I would 
And gloat upon the weakness of the strong ¢ 
You were too human to be wholly good, 
Too wholly human never to go wrong. 
But when I salve the flotsam memory brings, 
Your words and acts that I remember best 
Are little gracious, friendly, fragrant things 
And, so remembering, | forget the rest.” 
Miss Letts, in her new volume, reveals the same warm- 
heartedness, the same delicacy of fancy and tunefulness of 
rhythm that have characterized her earlier poems of the hills 
and lanes of Ireland. She is at her best in her ballads of the 
odd roadside characters whom she meets. But you cannot 
open her book at random without coming upon some pleasant 
lilt or ** conceit ” : 
* All day, 
From Bray to Donnybrook, 
From Donnybrook to Bray 
The motor cars seurry. 
The loud horns say 
‘Pminahurry. Get out of my way 
*] must get to Donnybrook.’ 
‘J must get to Bray.’ ” 


Mrs. de Bary’s many admirers will welcome a new and re- 
vised edition, in pocket form, of The Porch of Paradise. This 
long poem, nobly conceived and executed in blank verse of 
sometimes lyrical quality, is an attempt to picture the world 
as it might be if we lived in the spirit of the Lord’s Prayer. 
There is plenty of scope for adventure in Mrs. de Bary’s Utopia. 
* But the chief explorer is the single soul,” she says. 

Mr. Hughes makes a less simple and direct appeal. But 
there is no question about his many and varied, if elusive, 
gifts. He is subtle, ironical, rebellious, at times uncannily 
clever, and always characteristically modern in his desire to 
* disturb the indolent regurgitations of the nature poet.” 

For the remaining books on our list a few lines must suffice. 
The Collected Poems of Alexander Steven, a young Englishman 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


have pleasure in announcing that they have 
arranged with Mr. Arthur Hogg to engrave 
a series of Old Masters in Mezzotint—namely, 
Vermeer, Gainsborough, Honthorst, and 
others—the first of which will be ** The Two 
Daughters of Gainsborough "’ by the Artist, the 
original of which is har.ging in the National 
Gallery. It will ke remembered that this pic- 
ture was not finished by the Artist, but it still 
remains a_ remarkably interesting painting. 
The second will be the famous picture by Ver- 
meer, the original of which is in Holland, 
considered by some to be the most wonderful 
light effect that has ever been produced, the 
title being ** The Pearl Earring,"’ and the third 
will be that beautiful picture by Honthorst in 
the National Gallery, “ Christ before Pilate.” 
The further plates will be announced shortly. 
The Publishers will have pleasure in sending a 
prospectus to those interested as soon as ready; 
the prospectus will be illustrated and will be 
sent free on application. 


(erences comennad 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 2 
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who died recently in Australia, express melodiously an 
invalid’s passion for solitude and the consolations of Nature. 


Alpine Lyrics reveal a robust and individual appreciation of 


The Curse of Obo tells a tale of love and tragedy 
Pattering Feet is a 
while Songs 


beauty. 
founded upon an old legend of Benin. 
book of childhood verses in the Stevenson vein; 
of a Fuzzy-Top, written in “ Pidgin-English,” is a clever 
story of the South Sea Islands by a writer who has long 
lived there. 


HOME TRUTHS 


Britain’s Economic Plight. 


FROM AMERICA 
By Frank Plachy, 
THERE is a certain attitude of mind, unworthy of this country, 
that resents informed criticism from foreign sources, especially 
criticism couched in Americanese like this: ‘* I hold no brief 
for the snoop-nosed busybodies that make it their business to 
take the joy out of life for their fellow-men, but as a cold- 
blooded economic proposition Britain is spending twice as 
much as the country can afford on drink and tobacco.” But 
Mr. Plachy, who is a trained industrial observer with a roving 
eye and a vivid way of expressing what he sees, is far more 
often right than wrong in his analysis of our troubles, and his 
book is deserving of attention and respect. 

About our drink bill Mr. Plachy is certainly right. We 
spent 315 millions on alcohol in 1925, and it was estimated 
for the same year that we had only 28 million for oversea 
investment. Again it is true that “the more far-sighted 
among the British realize that their hope of survival lies in 


(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


Empire development. They have everything: — territory, 
brains, money, labour, manufacturing equipment, raw 
materials, in short everything except imagination “— Mr, 


Plachy adds brightly——* and enlightened Government leader- 
ship. Some day they will gei and then the fur will 
begin to fly.” 

We are almost tired of being told that our troubles are due 
to Socialism, but Mr. Plachy, like all other foreign observers, 
is impressed by what he calls our “ institutional state of mind 
largely dating from the Llovd George regime which has 


those 


infiltrated the social fabric of the nation until a staggeringly 
Jarge proportion of the population looks to the State to clothe 
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Merchandise 


Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is practised in the handling 
of all manner of goods, and is prepared to have 
any consignment unloaded, warehoused, and in- 
sured at the shortest notice. It will issue sampling 
and delivery orders against pro rata payments of 
buyers designated by the customer, and is always 
ready to help the latter to find a market and 
in every way to extend his connexions, 
Detailed information may be obtained 
Jjrom the Foreign Branch 
82 Cornhill 
£.C.3 
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and feed it and care for it in every way. ... . The accept. 
ance of a large volume of unemployment is a case in point, 
It is taken with a sort of fatalistic inevitability, whereas at 
least half of it would be wiped out if the Government hag 
devoted as much money and thought to schemes for pro- 
viding Empire development and productive enterprises ag 
have been spent on doles, subsidies and various so-called 
relief work.” 

Needless to say, the author is amazed at our trade unions 
and compares them with the Union Labour Movement in 
America, which knows that it is impossible to get more out 
of an industry than is put into it, and consequently assists 
production by every means in its power. All this is true and 
important. Most readers of the Spectator will agree with the 
author's conclusions, even if they wince at his style. Butwill 
other trade unionists read the book ? We certainly hope so, 
One of our saving graces is a readiness to see both sides of the 
question, and no intelligent man or woman can fail to be im. 
pressed by the shrewdness and common sense of Mr, Plachy's 
inquiry into the present state of England. f 

Three chapters : * The British Theory of Unemployment,” 
* Britain’s Greatest Export-—Men,” ** Industrial Salva. 
tion for England Through Low-temperature Distillation of 
Coal,” all very terse and matter-of-fact, seem to us to show 
a remarkable depth of thought and feeling below their rather 
rough-and-ready assembly of fact and incident. Much of 
what Mr. Plachy says has never been so incisively and com- 
pactly expressed before : his volume can be read in two hours 
and pondered over for a month, 


and 


THE MAGAZINES 


Tux August Nineteenth Century opens appropriately with an 
article on Plaving Fields,’ by Sir If. Perry Robinson. 
The physical unfitness of our urban populations is, he argues, 
appalling. Ue makes out that no less than 80 per cent. of 
them are too ill-developed or too constitutionally unsound 
to be fit for a soldier's life. The cure for the ill-health of our 
youth is, he thinks, to play organized games. American and 
English experts are in agreement that at least one tenth of 
the urban area of every city should be reserved for recreational 
purposes. Ina very striking and original article called ** Towards 
a Philosophy of Industry,” Mr. R. M. Fox makes the following 
statement, “ Modern industry presents us with a complet 
unhappiness,” arousing in us “™ the 
civilization has grown too hard and 
Whatever affects 
whole, he 


eases of 
that industrial 
mechanical for human nature to bear.” 
the workshop must affect society as a 
for it is the modern centre of life. Mr. Fox’s suggestion 
for reform is less clear than his picture of the need of 
reformation. 


laboratory of 
feeling 


argues, 


Mr. John Drinkwater writes in the Fortnightiy with great 
charm and discrimination of “ Poetry and Some Critics,” 
accepting criticism of his own work in a spirit of humility 
and good temper rare indeed among his brethren. 

Another excellent literary paper is on “* Mary Queen of 
Scots in Drama,’ by Dr. J. A. Nairn. Mr. Gordon Georgt 
writes a striking and informing article upon “* The Popes 
Politics.” 

Writing in the Conlemporary on * Native Land Rights in 
Rhodesia,’ Lord Olivier tells a story of harsh disregard of 
native rights which is, as he says, wellnigh ineredible. He 
shows, however, that things have improved, emphasizing the 
sound caution of the Government Commission appointed in 1924. 
* If the European wishes to consolidate his position in South 
Africa within his own areas he should to an ever-increasing 
degree endeavour to do more and more of his own labour.” 
In * France’s Plight and America’s Hold on Europe,” Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston discusses the fear widely expressed i 
France of America’s possible economic control of the world, 
and discusses also an idea traceable in the French Press 
“that France and Germany without the intervention of any 
country should co-operate forming a Continental bloc, political 


and economic.” 


In The National Review ‘** A British Admiral’ writes 


what might be called a fervent depreciation of Lord Fisher 
and all his 


works, under the headi *“ Evolution and 
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Sir Alfred Knox in 
analyses the report of 
the Conservative Members of Parliament who lately visited 


Revolution in the British Navy.” 
“Conservative Innocents Abroad ” 
Russia with a view to placing “ at the disposal of the Con- 
servative Party of the House of Commons and of the people 
of Great Britain some first-hand knowledge of the present 
state of affairs in Soviet Russia—political, social and 
economic.” In this attempt, in the opinion of their critic, 
they have signally failed. Among the literary articles, ‘ A 
Cambridge Scholar on Shakespeare,” by Sir George Greenwood, 
js the most entertaining. 

“ Has Mr. Shaw Understood Joan of Are ? ” 
Charles Sarolea in The English Review. Ue thinks not and 
quotes a letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw on the subject. The 
jetter is far the most valuable part of the article. Mr. James 


asks Professor 


The Clydesiders,” writes a character study of 
Whether 


the portraits he offers to his readers are jikenesses or not, 


Johnston im 
the Clydeside Group in the House of Commons. 


they are ce riainly striking pictures. 

The Empire Review contains a very good short story by 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy called ‘ Harby and Pargiton.” 
Dr. Leonard Williams * Medi gi 
Notes * on the subject of Tobacco, and Sir William Schooling 
discourses profoundly on * Imagination in Science.” 


gives some interesting 


Blackwood, among many good things has a vivid picture 
of life in a Scotch village, called * The Black Sheep's Home- 
coming,” and a moving and unforgettable article on Lynching 

* Without Benefit of Law,” by Mr. Louis M. Jiggits, an 
American * Attorney.” 

The August World To-day is as good as ever. “ Shooting 
Rhinos with a Flashlight,” by Mr. Martin Johnson is wonder- 
fully exciting. ‘ Mrs. Johnson and I sat down on a rock near 
the lake’s edge in the moonlight and watched a parade that 
would drive any circus man to drink.’ The photographs 
are marvellous. 

The Report of the Central Association of Mental Welfare 
(24 Buckingham Palace Road, post free 1s.) contains an inter- 
esting article on architecture by Mr. Clough Williams Ellis 
and a remarkable monograph on ** Mental Welfare and Endo- 
crine Organs * by Dr. Cobb. Personality and even personal 
appearance is largely determined by the state of these still 
little known glands, which discharge mysterious substances 
into the blood. Apparently the thyroid in the throat is the 
Prime Minister of the endocrine Cabinet. 


The Blue Peter. 
exceptionally good art paper with a delightful cover of a full- 


published monthly at Is., is printed on 


rigged ship, with royal top gallant. sails set, beealmed at 
sunset. The August number is one of exceptional charm, with 
the salt of the sea about its pages. There are articles on 
“Sport in Far Cathay,’ “ On the Road to Teheran,” &c., 
which inspire the reader with an almost painful longing to 
wander far afield. The * Yachiing Notes’ and * Steamship 
Sailings for the Month” are extremely useful. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE SHADOW OF MOUNT CARMEL. By W. Force Stead. 
R ! 6d .) 


1, net 


R Sar I 8s 


Mr. Force St: 
of truth, rec 


». in his account of his pilgrimage in search 
ords with faithfulmess and modesty his human 
+ 


bewilderment how much shaken he had been 


sand indecisions 
by materialistic arguments, and how deeply he felt, through 
all his doubts, that there was more of nobility behind this 


world than any materialist could explain. He examined 


evidences with a hopeful and intelligent eye, and they con- 


firmed him in his beliefs. He travelled to Lourdes, to Assisi, 
to Rom« to everv place where he thought that he might 
catch a glimp f ihe Spirit. His waverings were gi idually 
stilled. Althoueh he was not blind to abuses, or to the 
mystery of pain a il, he was continually reinforced in 


confidence bv scci ereatness of effort and of beauty 


hidden in the soul of man And finally he was able to invert 
his world. as it were: to turn his method of searching inside 
out. Instead of dehumanizing mankind by interpreting its 
qualities in terms of the lower categories of life, he was able 
to look at the world jrom the level of human spirit. "So 
with life as a whole.’ he writes: “ I begin to see its nature 






There are weak- 
nesses in the book: it proceeds with an even tenor, and we 


revealed, not in the amoeba, but in man.” 


miss the fervour and intensity of conviction which has in- 
finitely more persuasive force than a mere sweet reasonablenes 

And we feel in the end that Mr. Force Stead has only on the 
whole resolved his doubts; that there are still vulnerable 
points in his armour. None the less, this is an excellent and 
notable work, attractive both for its innocence and gravity 
ironic humour. There are 
traces, now and then, that Mr. Force Stead has sterner stuf 


and for its occasional gently 
in him. His diagnosis of the spiritual power of Rome-—a 
quality quite separate from spiritual goodness 
he possesses a realistic insight into life when he chooses to 


shows that 
exert himself. In this part of his book he gives a sure con- 
tribution to an understanding of the pragmatic problems 
of modern Christendom, and it would be good if all Christians 
of any communion who feel the need for a clarification of aims 
The stvle of Mr. 


and means could read it. Stead’s prose is 


admirably simple. His chapters are interspersed with poems 
of the same gentle gravity as his prose, in which he catches 
up the thoughts and emotions of his pilgrimage into a wider 
and more visionary air. One or two of them have been 
printed in the Spectator; and we very cordially recommend 


the whole book to our readers, 


ALFONSO THE SAGE. By J. B. Trend. 


net.) 


(Constable. 12s, 


Tins informative volume will act as a cocktail to our literary 
appetite, for having once been introduced by the author to 
“a bad 
king, but a great editor,’ to Luis de Léon, the unorthodox 
got him 


such intriguing figures as Alfonso the Sage, who was 


Augustinian, whose “ kind heart and bitter tongue ”’ 
into serious trouble with the Holy Inquisition, and to Gongora, 
poet and soldier of fortune, we shall hardly want to take our 
The second half of the 
book, which is devoted to studies of modern novelists and 


leave of them after the first bow. 
poets, is particularly attractive reading. Such names as 
Unamuno, Baroja, Azorin and Perez de Ayala mean very 
little to the uninitiated, who are inclined to think that all the 
novels in Spain are written by Scior Ibanez, but Mr. Trend 
shows us a whole new world of literature waitine to be ex- 
plored. The chief impression that one has left of these Spanish 
moderns is their extraordinary flair for choosing titles. The 
following, even when translated from melodious Spanish into 
matter-of-fact English, retain a great deal of their dramatic 
value : Tiniebras en las Cumbres” (Darkness on the 
Heights), ** Luna de Miel, Luna de Hicl’’? (Honey-moon, Moon 
of Bitterness), ‘“* La Pata de la Raposa * (The Vixen’s Paw) ; 
one would read books with titles like these. The interludes 


which come between the literary essays are very charming, 
and show the author’s genuine enthusiasm for his subject. 
The best of these, a description of Spanish children at play, 


contains some delightful examples of old singing-games. 


THE DRAMA IN ADULT EDUCATION, (H.M. Stati 
Office. is.) 








Tuts little book is a sign and a portent. It is a n of tl 
extraordinary and widespread dramatic activity which has 
quietly but suddenly sprung up amongst us during the | 
half dozen years, and it is a portent that the Government 
should have isstied this, by far the most comprehensive, 
sympathetic and authoritative account of this movement. 
The bulk of the report is taken up with a detailed account of 
the various amateur societies, the drama ia educational 
institutions, & re are chapters on “ the drama in the 
churches,” “* the in the country-side,” “* drama as an 
instrument of education,” &c., &c. We strongly x vend 
everyone who is i resi ‘ | luca to 
get this little book. \ hia only one word of co 
now that Government Departnx ul publi uw 
which are far more it ind readable tl i tenths 
ol rnovel tit n fon t I hil ra l 
repulsive format, with tts 1 ered! pa raphs and forbidding 
heading “ for official use.’ 
TURKEY. By Arnold J. 14 hy lL WW P l 
Ben l ) 
Eixperts have labelled this a di ippornting book, in that so 
many Chapters end on a note of query, and that the authors 
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“are unduly favourable to the great experiment that Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha has made in transferring his capital, removing 
disloyal so-called ‘* Ottoman” subjects, and discarding or 
modernizing the ancient traditions of Islam. No doubt this 
is not a book that will endure more than a year or so: the 
dual authorship makes it at times self-contradictory and 
always rather scrappy. At the same time it deserves the 
attention of all who follow the destiny of the Turk, for we have 
here the latest trustworthy information on the problems and 
policies that confront the dominant group at Angora who are 
trying to restore the greatness of the decadent race of Othman? 


THE RESPIRATORY FUNCTION OF THE BLOOD. Part I. 
Lessons from High Altitudes. By Joseph Barcroft. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue effect of oxygen—and the lack of it—on the respiratory 

centres is an important and complicated study. Dr. Barcroft 

is one of the great living authorities on the subject, and the 
conclusions he has reached, not in the study or laboratory 
alone (in the laboratory he has submitted to experiments in 
propria persona, which show how ready he is to give body as 
well as brain to the cause of research) but also on the high 
mountains of the world, make reading of absorbing interest 
to all who care for physiology. More and more laymen are 
becoming interested in the subject—and why not? This 
book tells us what happens to our blood pressure, nerves, 
kidneys, lungs, brain on the Himalayas and Andes, also how 
we ventilate our bodies at great altitudes and at sea-level, 
which is knowledge one may turn to very practical account. 


FICTION 


BEAU SABREUR. ByP.C.Wren. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net.) —As with Mr. John Buchan so with Mr. P. C. Wren: 
it is obvious that their specialist knowledge is power for creat- 
ing first-rate adventure stories. Who but they, knowing 
something of the reality, would dare to weave such very 
exciting tales and yet manage to maintain a rough, service- 
able conviction simply because they are based on authority ? 

In Beau Sabreur, Mr. Wren commences with a detailed 
sketch of life in a regiment of French Hussars. and then further 
establishes himself in the reader's affections and confidence by 
introducing a North Africa where sheikhs are the genuine 
article instead of handsome men who are slightly sunbronzed, 
or fit mates forany nice woman. So farso good,and a fewsabre 
fights thrown in. By this time the reader, reassured, is well 
braced up : he knows that the supremely dashing and humorous 
hero besides being one of the bravest hearts in the French army 
is also a member of the intelligence department and is in the 
habit of prowling in disguises and speaking Arabic. Sure 
enough, before long Major de Beaujolais is whizzing through 
the desert on fast camels with two white women and two 
faithful Arab attendants in tow. Fights of every description 
occur. It begins to look as though Beau Sabreur had erred 
in cluttering himself up with two females during his dangerous 
and important mission. Just as he is apparently defeated, 
the perspective is changed and the heroic crisis in his career 
led up to from a fresh external point of view. The book makes 
most exciting reading and is shot with a most unusual humour. 
Trials of wit and of swordsmanship and the full array of battle 
follow in swift succession and the reader must turn the pages, 
full of anticipation until the end. 

CRUEL FELLOWSHIP. By Cyril Hume. (Cape. 
7s. 6d. net.)—IIere is a poignant and thoughtful tale for the 
more serious reader, It gives in deftly oblique manner, through 
the lips of an onlooker, the life story of a human failure. 
Claude Fisher, the subject of the book, was one of those unfor- 
tunate men of potentially fine fibre who become coarsened 
and at last vile through some mysterious inability to adapt 
themselves to others and to life. His psychology and his 
actions are most lucidly revealed by the author in a story 
which is uncomfortably real and searching. It is one of the 
ablest novels of the season. 


ADAM’S DAUGHTER. By John Carruthers. (Cape. 
7s. 6d. net.)—-The heroine of this book, Jenny Brookfield, is 
assuredly an immediate descendant of Mr. Wells’ * Ann 
Veronica.” She is certainly not one of those ineredibly deliber- 
ate ‘“‘modern” girls whom less sincere writers than Mr. 
Carruthers steal from stage and film plays to astonish, though 
never convince, the thoughtless. She is a likeable and probable 
creature of some individuality and faces the conflicting 
problems of the modern young girl's career with courage and 
sense. Her own affairs are of less moment, however, than 
those of her father and his alarming housekeeper, a character 
with a Bronté-like grimness. Events lead these two on to a 


terrible tragedy which the author has the talent to make as 


Si, i 





stark and as incontrovertible as any bald murder report in g 
newspaper. 

THE PROFESSOR ON PAWS. By A. B. Cox. (Collins, 
ws. 6d. net.)—As a _ scientific fantasy The Professor on 
Paws is a failure. No one could possibly believe that 
after Professor Ridgeley had been transferred, by means 
of an experiment in brain-grafting, into the body of 
an ordinary black cat, he would need so little re-education 
to feel himself at home. He _ begins to speak, for 
example, as soon as he “comes to”; and Mr. Cox 
does not seem at all surprised at this triumphant manipula. 
tion of quite unsuitable apparatus. He has his excuse, 
The novel is really a farce, and a very good one. He is probably 
quite justified in asking us to suspend our critical faculties ; 
but we feel that he should not have pretended to be scientific, 
or that he should have pretended much harder. But when 
once the experiment has succeeded, and we have brought 
ourselves to a credulous frame of mind, the story is the best of 
fun. The misadventures of the poor Professor, who is now the 
legitimate prey of all small boys, dogs, and fur-merchants, 
are told with great humour. And he is obviously destined to 
many embarrassments when pleasant young ladies stroke 
him and address him in baby language. On the whole, 
his transmigration is good for his character ; he was grumpy 
and domineering when he was in human form—and that is a 
part he can no longer sustain. 


THE COMEDIANS. By Louis Couperus. ‘Translated by 
J. Menzies Wilson. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—-Tales of ancient 
days, unless they be tales of adventure purely, often read 
tediously or are too obviously erudite. Mr. Couperus in 
The Comedians has avoided both these faults brilliantly in a 
story of a band of actors in Ancient Rome. He gives a 
magnificent description of a theatrical performance before 
the Emperor Domitian, Roman dignitaries, and a seething 
concourse of people. Interest throughout is concentrated 
on the actors themselves, that proud little band of exquisitely 
trained slaves. Most endearing of them all are the twins, 
Cecilius and Cecilianus, who play the ‘ women’s parts.” 
The escapades of these adventurous and gifted rogues introduce 
them to men of renown like Tacitus and Suetonius, and the 
book altogether, without seeming consciously to do so, paints 
in the most lively way imaginable a brilliant perspective 
of the past. The translator is to be congratulated on his 
management of this likeable and engaging book. 


HOLIDAY NOVELS 

Prairie (Walter J. Muilenburg, John Lane, 7s. 6d.) is a 
work of serious intention about land problems of the Middle 
West. * * * The scene of The Keeper of the Bees (Gene 
Stratton Porter, Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) is laid in California, 
and the story will interest English readers as giving the 
American side of the return of a soldier from the Great War. 
The book will please those readers who like the particular 
brand of sentimental writing popular in America. * * * Two 
mystery stories suitable for summer weather are The Black 
Oxel (William Le Queux, Ward Lock, 7s. 6d.) and The Westwood 
Mystery (Charles J. Dutton, Ifurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.). The 
latter has an American setting, but Mr. Le Queux is faithful 
to his native land and gives us a story of a fraud in a country 
house. * * * English middle-class people are described in 
First Love, Last Love (C. G. L. Du Cann, Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 
and in Nets and Cages (Morgan de Groot, Alston Rivers, 
7s. Gd.). The former story is largely concerned with life in an 
Anglo-Catholic convent, the latter with the changes and 
chances which befall an opera singer. * * * Husks in May 


(Holt Marvell, Duckworth, 7s. 6d.), which ends in the 
marriage of the heroine to her mother’s former lover, 


should surely be left as a diet to those animals to whom 
husks are appropriate. Not only is the figure of the grande 
amoureuse not specially edifying, but the execution of the 
story, which is told in the first person, has a sentimental bias 
which is decidedly unpleasant. * * * Countess Bareynska 
gives us an interesting collection of very short stories in her 
Decameron Cocktails (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. Gd.) ; interest- 
ing, but not expertly told. * * * ‘he Reverend Birkland 
Challis, the villain of the piece in Behind the Fog (UH. H. 
Bashford, Heinemann, 7s. Gd. net.) is engaged in the White 
Slave Traflic. The fog of the title is the disappearance of 
the sister of the heroine, engineered, it may be said, by the 
above-named gentleman, and her recovery is the subject of 
the book. * * * Stories of ancient civilizations existing in 
the heart of an alien wilderness are always entertaining ; but 
the reader will be surprised at Mr. Moresby (The Glory of 
Egypt, Nelson, 7s. 6d. net) showing him a remnant of ancient 
iigypt on the borders of Tibet. However, a very amusing 
romance is the result, with much magic, bloodshed and 
thrilling adventures. * * * The disappointments and dis- 
illusionments of an ex-Service man are the subject of a Cana- 
dian novel with the title Z Shall Arise (llarwood Steele, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net). The plan of the book is 
good, but the execution is not so successful. 
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MOTORING 
COOLING 


NOTES 


THE SYSTEM 

UNTIL a new non-conducting material for the cylinders of a 
motor-ear is introduced, some system of cooling must be 
adopted. Heat implies energy, and an engine will never be 
sally efficient until we are able to employ all the heat gene- 
rated. At present only about 30 per cent. of the heat deve- 
Joped is converted into work. Given a suitable non-con- 
ducting material for cylinder construction, every engine 
would develop much more power, and there would be no 
cause to employ any artificial means of reducing the tem- 
perature or, in other words, eliminating the heat which is 
absorbed by the cylinders and other working parts. As it is 
to-day, a compromise must be effected in that we must 
sacrifice a certain amount of efficiency in order that the 
engine may be cooled. 

If the engine 
parts be too hot the in-going charge of explosive mixture is 


The need for adequate cooling is a dual one. 


heated until it is in a very rarefied state, and consequently 
When too high 
maintained the oil which is employed for 


the evlinder does not receive its full charge. 
a temperature is 
Jubrication purposes between the piston and the cylinder 


lency for the metal to expand unduly, which 
If, on the 


other hand, the engine be too eold a proportionately larger 


there is a ten 
results in greatly inereased friction or in a seizure. 
amount of heat is withdrawn from the explosion, thus reducing 
its power. 
suitable temperature at which to maintain the engine is 
slightly below the boiling-point of water, that is about 200° F- 
fhis implies the sacrifice of a considerable amount of effi 
siency, but it ensures the various parts working correctly 
without danger of distortion or seizing. 


Two methods of cooling may be employed. In the one air 


is the agent used; in the other water. <Air-cooling is some- 
times made use of in the case of light cars and cycle cars, but 
the majority are water-cooled. To present as large a cooling 
surface to the air as possible the cylinders of an air-cooled 
when water is the 
medium, the cylinders are surrounded by jackets through 
which cold water is made to flow. An air-cooled engine can 
only be cooled sufliciently by means of air provided a strong 
In the great 
majority of types of air-cooled engines ample provision is 
made for the entrance of suflicient air for the purpose ; where 
some fail is that no proper exit is arranged. 
passage be provided for the draught of air the system cannot 


engine are fitted with flanges or fins ; 


draught is made to rush past the cylinders. 


Unless a clear 


prove adequate. 

In a water-cooled engine the fact that hot water rises and 
cold water falls, owing to their different density, is made use 
of. The cylinders are surrounded by water jackets, these 
being connected at top and bottom with a radiator through 
which the water is caused to pass. The water in the jackets 
takes up the heat from the cylinder metal and, being lighter, 
rises to the top. It then passes through a pipe connected 
with the top of the radiator, passes through this part of the 
cooling system where it loses its heat, and then enters through 
a pipe into the bottom of the jackets. The general construc- 
tion of all radiators is the same, but they vary considerably 
in their shape and size. They all consist of two containers, 
me at the top and one at the bottom, these being joined either 
by a honeycomb arrangement of cells or pipes of very small 
liameter. 
measure upon the amount of cooling surface presented by the 


The efficiency of a radiator depends in a great 


cells or pipes. 

The quantity of water which passes through the cooling 
system and the rate at which it travels exert a considerable 
Influence upon the dissipation of the engine heat. There are 
two systems which are commonly adopted to maintain a 
steady flow of water. 
pump methods. In the first ease, the natural law of gravity 
is relied upon cntirely to induce a suflicient flow of water ; in 


These are the thermo-syphon and the 


the second ease, the passage of water is increased by means of 
If the radiator be placed in the correct position, 


a pump. 


THE “BEST WAY” OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 


Distinguished Generals Praise the New Pelman 
Method of Learning French, German, Italian 
and Spanish. 


“T find that the Pelman Method is the best 
way of learning French without a teacher.” 





| this method is Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, K.C.B., 


ee ’ or a ae | have 
In the majority of cars it is found that the most. | ' : , 
| numerous rules and exceptions which they have been told 





| They attend a class 
‘ “omes very thin and fails to function properly ; thus | |. 5- i 
wall becomes ; ' proper: | dictionary. 


So says General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., writing of the New Pelman “ direct ” 
method of learning Foreign Languages without using 
English. 

Another distinguished military officer who recommends 
D.S.O., who writes :— 

** Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt 
more French than in eight years spent at school 


and college. The Course is without doubi the 
best methed of learning a Foreign Language. The 


study has been a pleasure.” 
“The study has been a pleasure. 


important point. Many people start 


” This is a highly 
to learn language 
or they purchase a grammar and a 
But after a time they get tired. They cease 
to attend the class. They leave the grammar and dic- 
tionary on their bookshelves. Why is this? Probably 
because they have found the study dull. Particularly 
they been bored by the grammar and by the 
they must master. And so they give up. 

The New Pelman method avoids this difficuity. When 
you take up a Pelman Course in French, or in any other 
language, you are introduced to that language straight 
away and you start learning to read, write, speak and 
understand it. Formal grammar is avoided. You pick 


|}up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 


If, after you have learnt to use the language, you would 
like to study the grammar you can do so, But the 
Grammar comes last, the living Language comes first. 
The following letter shows how interesting this new 


| plan is :— 


“Tt is what the student has wanted for years. Your 
method is the only satisfactory way of learning a@ 
language. I am unable to express the pleasure I have 
experienced. With this method the task of studying 
is annihilated, for one is able to learn without experi- 
encing that dreadful mental fatigue.” (B.130.) 
Further advantages are there. There are no 

vocabularies to be learnt by heart. You learn the words 
you need by using them and in such a way that you 
never forget them. There is no translation (either 
mental or on paper) from one language into another. 
As a result you learn to speak without that hesitation 
(due to translating mentally words of one language into 
words of another language) which is almost unavoidable 
when you learn French or Spanish or German or Italian 
by the obsolete and unscientific old-fashioned way. 

The New Pelman method is taught by correspondence. 
There are no classes to attend, so that you can study in 
your own home, or when travelling, or in odd moments 
during the day. 

Full particulars of this method are given in four little 
books entitled respec- 
tively, “How to Learn 
French,” ‘ How to 
Learn German,” 
“ Tow to Learn 
Italian,” and ‘“‘How to 





Learn Spanish.” 
You can obtain any 
one of these books, 


gratis and post free, by writing for it to-day to the 
Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 96, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. Call or write to-day, 
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with the top container above the top and the bottom container 
below the bottom of the water jackets, this system works 
excellently and is quite equal to the pump method. ‘The chief 
advantages of the thermo-syphonic method are that there is 
no pump to get out of order, and the circulation of water pro- 
ceeds in direct proportion to the heat of the engine. It may 
be said, therefore, to be perfectly automatic. In cold weather 
the flow is slower; in hot weather or when the engine is 
working under a heavy load, the flow is more rapid. An 
approximately even engine temperature is therefore always 
maintained. Wher the pump system is employed a small 
pump, worked off the engine, is fitted; this forces the water 
from the bottom of the radiator into the jackets ; thence to 
the top of the radiator. The advantage of this system is that 
a smaller quantity of water may be carried —this means that 
2a smaller radiator may be fitted—as the speed of flow is 
greater. 

The passage of air through the radiator, that is between 
the cells or the grilled tubes, is assisted by a rapidly revolving 
fan which is attached to the front of the eylinder block and 
placed directiv behind the radiator. The fan is driven by a 
belt working on a pulley attached to the engine crankshaft. 
The correct working of the fan is essential to the eflicient 
working of the cooling system as a whole. 


* ok w% * 


A New Roap Map. 

The Royal Automobile Club is issuing to all purchasers of 
new cars and motor-cyeles a map showing the main roads in 
england and Wales and Southern Scotland marked with the 
Ministry of Transport Road Numbers. The scale is sixteen 
miles to one inch. The map has been specially prepared by 
bound in a stiff cardboard cover, and it 
useful 


routes 


A.A. MreMBERS. 

The membership of the Automobile Association has now 
passed the three hundred thousand mark, months 
The A.A. is the youngest 
organization of private users of motor cars and motor-cycles 
in this countrys it is also the largest in the world. The 
Association was started twenty-one vears ago, in 1905, by the 


Bartholomews, i! is 


should prove very to motorists and motor-cyclists 


desiving to work out for themscives. 


300,000 


Twelve 
ago the membership reached 250.000. 


provision of eight cyclist patrols on the London-Brighton 
To-day the road patrols are serving members on over 
20,000 miles of roads, and their cycles, motor-evcles, and day 
night outfits 
million miles annually. 


road. 


and road-service are covering over cighteen 


Two Trovusanp Mites For Five Pounps, 


The remarkable achievement of a 9/20 h.p. Rover car 
covering over two thousand miles for the sum of £5 should 
convince the most sceptical that motoring is not an expensive 
hobby. 
the R.A.C, in respect of the car, and also in respect of the A.C, 
sparking plugs, the Smith carburetter, the 
and the B.P. spirit, which contributed to the performance 
of the car in covering a distance of 2,007! miles. The 
found to be in first-class condition at the end of its journey, 


| consumption worked out to 40.9 miles per gallon. 


Certificates of performance have now been issued by 


Lucas magneto, 


car was 


while the fu 
The car was not prepared in any way for the trial, an R.A.C. 
from stock. 


to four passengers was carried throughout the trial, and it is 


official merely selecting one A weight equivalent 
interesting to note that the third-class railway fares for the 
distance ver car for £5 would have amounted 


to £50. 


eovercd by the he 


Link. 


Four-Wnaere. Br 
An instructive trial was recently carried out by an A.C. car 


equipped with four-wheel brakes to show the distance in which 


the car could be pulled up. The road was dry Tarmac. 
There was no appreciable wind. and tests were made in both 
directions. The car weighed twenty cwt. and a passenger 
was carried. 
Speed Stopping Distance. 

10 miles an hour pan a 3 ft. 

20 miles an hour 7 ai 16 ft. 6 in. 

30 miles an hour > ‘* 38 ft. 

M) miles an hour wan ut 56 ft 

50 miles an hour aa i 130 ft. 


EK. T. Brown. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDUSTRIAL 
ARTHUR W. 


PROBLEMS 
KIDDY. 


OUR 
By 


Amonc the many evil legacies bequeathed to us by 
the War it is probable that none was more evil or 
more productive of disastrous consequences than the 
loss of true vision of certain fundamental principles of 
finanee and commerce. To finance the War we indulged 
in outlays which ran into figures hitherto undreamed of, 
and because those outlays were somehow met in a manner 
which, so far from causing instant inconvenience to the 
mass of the community, actually appeared to produce 
greater prosperity, a large section of the public, whose 
voting power is probably in excess of their reasoning 
capacity, have failed to understand why the process 
could not be continued indefinitely 


I do not propose to pursue this thought to any great 


leneth, because TL want in a moment to apply it mainly 
and directly to the situation with which we are confronted 
to-day, as a result of the coal stoppage following upon 
innumerable industrial troubles. Brietly, however, and 
with regard to the war finance mystery, we know that the 
explanation was twofold, — By an inflation of credit anda 
creation of new currency we created conditions which 
could only be adjusted —bringing back to all sections of 
the community prosperity, and especially to the wage- 
earners full purchasing power of their wages—by mort- 
gaging future productive power, in which term, of course, 
is included every kind of individual effort. 

Hlow 1s Weaura Creatrep ? 
This may seem a somewhat abstract statement at first, 
but when we look at the matter retrospectively it is not, 
afterall, soabstract asitseems. If, for example, we think 
for a moment about the wealth of the country as it existed 
previous to the War, whether such wealth was « xpressed 
mn actual money, securities or buildings, there is no 
difficulty at all in recognizing that this wealth arose from 
human effort and, if the subject were looked at relatively, 
it would probably also be recognized that if the wealth of 
Britain was greater than that of other countries it was 
probably due either to effort having begun earlier 
that is to say, the country being an older one—or to 
greater ingenuity and energy over a given period when 
compared with a competing country. If, however, this 
view of wealth already created is correct, it would seem to 
follow that the same truth applies prospectively. That 
is to say, when a great number of nations during the 
War period were losing wealth hand over fist through 
the value of money being blown away in powder and shot, 
together with the still more valuable form of wealth 
represented by human lives, it followed that this loss of 
wealth could only be restored by a period of intense effort 
after the period of the War. 


[GNorinc Facrs. 

All this is, I know, so clear as to be commonplace. but 
perhaps because it is commonplace, and also because it 
contains a good deal that is not superficially agreeable, 
there has been a wilful ignoring of plain facts. Inspired 
by unduly high wages—initiated for the most part 
by the State—and also, possibly, by a very natural 
feeling that those who had risked their lives in the War 


were entitled to an important stake in the fortunes 
of the country for which they had fought, the 
spirit of profiteering became rampant during and after 
the War. If this spirit of profiteering had _ been 
conducted with an intelligent view of the facts of 
the case, it would not, perhaps, have mattered so 


much, because those who had led such a movement 
would have perceived that the first thing was to strive 
for those conditions best calculated to the 
general supply of wealth, and then to provide that 
the general mass of wage-carners should have a greater 
share in the results. Instead, however, the narrow view 
was conceived of obtaining instant benefits at all costs, 
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and in many directions those benefits were to include a 
higher wage with less time and effort given in return for 
it. Such an attitude and such proposals could have 
but one result, and while the famous “slogan” of “ not a 
penny off the pay and not a minute on the day ” may be 
peculiarly associated with the coal deadlock, it is more or 
less expressive of the unreasoning spirit which has had 
so much to do with protracted trade depression. 
Rat.way Divipenps Repvwucep. 

During the past week some of the indirect results of 
the coal stoppage have been seen in reduced dividend 
payments by English Railways. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way has paid an interim dividend of 14 per cent. against 
2 per cent, a year previously, the London Midland and 
Scottish declaration was 1} per cent., against 24, while 
the London and North Eastern have deferred the question 
of dividends upon the Ordinary Stocks and have only 
been able to pay upon the Guaranteed and Preference 
issues by making a large draft upon the Reserve Fund. 
Indeed, in all cases it is clear that such dividends as have 
been paid have involved encroachments upon Reserve 
Funds. and even when that has been done, the amount 
distributed to the shareholders is fully £2,500,000 less 
than a year ago. This is not only a loss to a good many 
perfectly innocent shareholders who depend upon the 
dividends for their income, but it also represents a 
temporary shrinkage in purchasing power and constitutes 
therefore, another blow to various industries affected. 
Indeed, in all these matters we work in a kind of vicious 
circle, and I suggest that nine-tenths of the trouble can 
be directly attributed to unwillingness on the part of the 
great mass of the community to put out the maximum of 
strength and effort. 


Tue Cariran AND LABouR CONTROVERSY. 


Of course, I know the retort may be made that there 
must be greater encouragement on the part of the em- 
plover if this effort is to be put forth and that the admit- 
tedly antagonistic attitude of a great section of Labour 
towards Capital can be traced to shortcomings on the 
part of the latter, these shortcomings sometimes taking 
the form of oppression and sometimes the form of 
incompetent equipment and management, thereby damp- 
ing down prosperity. All this may be true, but to be 
practical and to remedy the situation quickly I do not 
believe that any very useful purpose is to be gained by 
dwelling upon past defects of Capitalism, or on oppression 
in particular industries when it is the situation of to-day 
with which we are called upon to deal. Recollections of 
the past may offer ground for patience with the attitude 
of Labour to-day, but it should not prevent the stern 
challenging of the quite impossible attitude of Labour 
extremists towards Britain’s post-War industrial problems, 
for the challenge is necessary in the interests of all. 
Moreover, as against individual instances of Capitalist 
oppression has to be set the fact that the system, with 
all its defects, has brought not only great prosperity to 
this country, but, with the exception, perhaps, onlv of 
the United States, has provided for the mass of the 
community a higher standard of living and of comfort 
than that prevailing clsewhere. 


GIVE AND TAKE, 

Where an industry to-day shows good profits to its 
owners, whether private individuals or shareholders, by 
all means let all those who take part in the industry see 
to it that they receive an adequate and fair reward. 
Equally, however, in those directions where, be the cause 
what it may, profits are not being secured and trade is 
being carried away by foreign competitors, it should now 
be the effort of Labour, as represented by the respective 
Trade Unions, to co-operate in bringing about just what 
conditions are necessary to restore prosperity, confining 
their organized power of demand to an adequate share in 
the prosperity when it has been recovered. Without 


such give and take, whether the industry be controlled 
peer or by the State, there is no hope of business 
2eing run upon an economic basis, and if it is not run upon 
an economic basis, it is useless to expect enduring 
prosperity, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Houipay MARKETS. 
WE are now entering upon what is usually reckoned to be the 
most stagnant month on the Stock Exchange. Not infre- 
quently, however, August has belied its reputation and after 
the first week of idleness being given up to Bank Holiday 
influences, activity has sprung up in some corner or other of the 
Stock Markets. At the moment it is perhaps a little difflicuit 
to see in what direction activity may be looked for, ‘but there 
are two points which it may be well to bear in mind. One is 
that recent issues of capital have demonstrated that there is 
still a great deal of cash awaiting investment, while the other 
is that if, at any moment, we were to get a settlement of the 
coal deadlock, it is conceivable that some of the stocks, such 
as English Railways, for example, and the shares of iron, coal 
and steel companies, which haye been so greatly depressed, 
might experience a recovery. 
* * * » 
RECOVERY IN THE FRANC. 

Among the good features of the past week has been the quite 
remarkable recovery in the franc. Some two or three weeks 
ago, and before the formation of the present ministry in France, 
it will be remembered that the frane practically touched 250 
to the £, the movement coinciding with a ministerial crisis. 
The representative character of the Poincaré Ministry 
undoubtedly tended to restore a measure of confidence, and at 
the moment of writing the frane has rallied to something like 
180 to the £. At the same time, I am bound to add that in 
the City the recovery is viewed with a certain amount of 
caution, principally, I think, because M. Poincaré has appa- 
rently failed to give a very clear adherence to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Experts formed some time back 
to consider the currency problem. No clear plan of stabiliza- 
tion has yet emerged, while there seems likely to be delay in 
ratifying the Debt Agreement in Washington. I am not 
concerned for the moment with the details or the justice of 
that agreement, but it is easy to follow the argument of the 
Committee of experts that until these debts have been funded 
it is impossible to get far with any scheme for stabilizing the 
france. Meanwhile, a policy of dearer money would seem to have 
been decided upon, the French Bank Rate having been raised 
from 6 to 74 per cent. 

* * * * 
PROGRESS IN TANGANYIKA, 

At the recent Annual Meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, 
Limited, the Chairman, General Sir Reginald Wingate, had a 
very satisfactory position to lay before the sharcholders. 
There was a substantial increase in profits for the year, but, of 
course, the capital having been increased, the effect on the 
dividend is to that extent lessened. Nevertheless, the 
Tanganyika distribution was 7} per cent. against nothing, 
while the Zambesia rate was 20 per cent. against 124 per cent. 
The favourable impression produced by the Report was con- 
firmed by the statements at the meeting, and special interest 
was taken in the address of the Managing Director, Mr. 
Robert Williams, who described the outlook in encouraging 
terms. Not the least important point, so far as the past year 
is concerned, has been the arrangement made for the com- 
pletion of the Benguella Railway and its connexions to the 
Katanga Mines. Events, said Mr. Williams, had proved the 
wisdom of the original railway policy which he initiated witb 
King Leopold, and had carried through. Mr. Williams also 
expressed the view that the development of the Port of Lobito 
should provide an opportunity for the shipping trade of all 
nations, including our own. 

* * x x 
UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC SCHEME APPROVED. 

At the time of the appearance of the Scheme for reorganiz 
ing the capital of the Underground Railways of London, 
I emphasized in these columns its many advantages, including 
that of simplifying the method of distribution of profits. 
lt is not surprising, therefore, to find that at the meeting 
held last week to put forward the necessary resolutions the 
proposals of the Directors should have been thoroughly 
supported. Lord Ashfield, in the course of his remarks, 
cleared up one or two points where information was desired 
by the shareholders, and it was clear that the feeling of those 
present was entirely in favour of adopting the scheme. A 
poll was demanded, however, and the result was overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of the directors’ recommendations, 

* * * + 
STRIKES. 

In the course of his remarks, Lord Ashfield made some 
interesting comments upon the recent strike and the subsequent 
coal stoppage. After explaining that the operating companies 
of the Underground were doing well up to the time of the 
strike, Lord Ashfield said: ‘‘ I take the opportunity of sayirg 
here that whatever may be the effect upon the company’s 
finances I am afraid that the general strike can only detri- 
mentally affect. the employees, as, indeed, every strike which 
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Is merely sympathetic, seems to do. It is an absurdity, merging 
into a tragedy, when the employees of a vast undertaking, 
providing essential needs of the public, are called on to take 
action in regard to disputes of which they have no first-hand 
knowledge.” 

% * 


* x 


FinancinG House Purcuases. 

In these days of enforced house purchases, increasing 
interest is undoubtedly taken by the public in the various 
schemes put forward by the Building Societies and by 
Insurance Companies for financing the building or the purchase 
of houses. Among other brochures which have been forwarded 
to me is one of the Abbey Road Building Society, and, as 
might be expected from the fact that the President is Sir 
Josiah Stamp, the scheme is not only very compiete, but, so 
far as I am able to judge, a very sound one. It enables the 
really thrifty individual -to acquire, by reasonable monthly 
yayments, within a period of about fifteen years, the house 
c may be desiring to occupy. It is also no less a test of the 
soundness of the scheme that the payments are not allowed 
to extend over too long a period, so that the borrower is not 
encouraged to acquire some establishment calculated to be 
beyond his means. For all reasonable requirements, however, 
the proposals would seem to be thoroughly adequate. 
A. W. K. 
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~ Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London, Ltd, 


MEETINGS AT CAXTON HALL, CAXTON STREET, Wrst 

MINSTER, 8.W. 1, ON THURSDAY, JULY 29rn, 1926. F 

LORD ASHFIELD’S SPEECH. 

THE immediate progenitor of the Company was the Metropolitan 
District Electric Traction Company, Limited, which was ineor. 
porated in July, 1901, with a capital of £1,000,000, mainly with the 
object of electrifying the Metropolitan District Railway. But 
shortly after that Company was formed a larger scheme, involving 
a much larger expenditure of capital, was set on foot to provide not 
only for the equipment and electrification of the District Railway 
but also for the construction and equipment of new underground 
railways in London. For this purpose the Underground Electrie 
Railways Company of London, Limited, was incorporated on 
April 9th, 1902, and immediately afterwards:it purchased the rights 
and assets of the Traction Company. Part of the consideration 
for the purchase consisted of the cession to the Traction Company 
of certain contingent rights in a portion of the prospective profits 
of the Underground Company and certain contingent rights in a 
portion of its surplus assets in a winding-up. By a deed dated 
September 8th, 1902, and made between the Traction Company, 
the Company and the Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
these contingent rights were assigned as a Trust Fund to the Central 
Union Trust Company, the deed also providing that the Trust 
Company should issue to the Traction Company, or its assigns, 
certiticates for 5,000,000 shares in that Trust Fund. The certifi- 
cates so issued are the present Contingent Certificates, which are 
included in the Scheme for rearrangement of the Company’s capital. 

I now come to June, 1912, when the Company acquired the 
Ordinary Shares of the London General Omnibus Company under 
a Scheme which provided for the payment of part of the purchase 
price in the form of certain Is. ** A’”’ Shares in the Underground 
Company, the capital of that Company being increased — by 
£60,034 16s. by the creation of 1,200,696 of these *‘ A’’ Shares, of 
which 1,150,480 (£57,524) were issued under the Scheme. In 
1914, to provide, in part, for the purchase of the New Central 
Omnibus Company, a further issue of 48,500 (£2,425) of these “A” 
Shares was made. 

These ** A’ Shares entitle the holders to have divided among 
them substantially one-third of the profits of the Company available 
for dividend in respect of each year, and they also have certain 
deferred capital rights in the event of a winding up, and in order 


that these rights might be attached to the *“‘ A” Shares, the £10 
Ordinary Shareholders and the Contingent Certificate holders 


surrendered a part of their rights. 

What I had more especially in mind was the necessity for reme- 
dying what the result has proved to be errors in the past in con- 
nection with the issue of the “A” Shares and the Contingent 
Certificates. As regards the “ A’ Shares, the divergency between 
the capital and income rights of the two classes of Shareholders has 
long been recognised as creating an impossible position, because 
Shares of a nominal value of about £60,000 are entitled to one- 
third of the profits of an undertaking whose total Ordinary Capital 
is roundly £5,060,000. I do not suggest that the bargain then 
made can be departed from in its main principles, but | do suggest 
the anomalous position thus created must be altered. 

Let me now refer to the Contingent Certificate holders whose present 
position will be realised on a consideration of the following facts : 
At December 3lst, 1925, the cumulative arrears of Cividend due 
to the Ordinary Shareholders, which would rank before the Con- 
tingent Certificates, amounted to upwards of £5,300,000 and, 
unless some change is made, all these arrears must be paid before 
the Certificate holders could receive a penny. Moreover, these 
arrears would be increased in the future to the extent that two- 
thirds of the profits of the Company for each year available for 
dividend are less than 5 per cent. on its paid-up capital. Therefore, 
there is very little income value attaching to the Contingent Certi- 
ficates. Their capital value is also very small. Nevertheless, they 
form part of the financial structure of the Underground Company 
and, therefore, should be taken into consideration when dealing 
with any rearrangement of the capital. 

Tue Scueme. 

Lot me say a few words about the proposed apportionment 
of the new £1 Ordinary Shares. 

The Scheme leaves the total Share Capital practically unchanged ; 
its object being. not to raise further money, but merely to define 
and equitably adjust the existing capital and income rights between 
the interests affected, nevertheless the larger number of Shares 
of a smaller denomination should, we think, be of advantage to the 
Shareholders by providing a wider market for dealing in the shares 
of the Company. Other methods for apportioning the new Ordinary 
Shares are conceivable, but against which have : 


those been sug- 


| gested to us, both before and since the Scheme was promulgated, 
| there are objections which render their adoption impracticable. 


In the end, the Directors adopted as a basis for distributing the 
new Shares that ratio of value which over a series of years has been 
placed upon the Shares by the buyer and the seller, namely, the 
ratio of the market or Stock Exchange prices. In the case of our 
Shares, this basis has the advantage that the relative prices have 
remained constant ; that is to say, although the price of a Share of 
either class may have differed materially at one time from the 
value of that Share at another time, yet, as between the two classes 
of Shares, the relative prices of the £10 Ordinary Share and the Is. 
‘A” Share have not materially changed. This basis of valuation 
convenient and easy to apply- 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED. 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION. 





SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS. 


OPERATIONS OF THE UNTON MINIERE. 





MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS'S SPEECH. 


fue Ordinary General Meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, Limited. 
was held on Thursday, July 29th, at River Plate House, London. 

General Sir Francis Reginald Wingate, Bt., G.C.B., presided. 

The Chairman said that the directors’ report was so full, and as 
its details would be amply dealt with by Mr. Robert Williams, 
it was hardly necessary for him to take up the time of the share- 
holders with many supplementary remarks, but he had little doubt 
they would agree with the directors that the situation is very 
satisfactory. 

The Chairman called attention to the tribute paid to Mr. Robert 
Williams at the last meeting of the Union Miniére in Brussels for 
the part he had played in the creation, development, and prosperity 
of the Union Miniére and especially the realization of the Ben- 
guella Railway. The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption 
of the report. 

Sir Cecil L. 


Budd, K.B.E., seconded the resolution. 





MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS'S ADDRESS. 





Mr. Robert Williams (who was received with cheers) said: Mr. | 
Chairman, ladies and genit!emen,— | presume that as usual you will | 
take the report and accounts as read. Before dealing with the 


various interests of your company, L will refer briefly to the accounts. | 
The issued capital now is represented by 4,493,688 Ordinary shares 
and 1,006,206 LO per Cent. Cumulative Preference The | 
premium account after writing off the expenses in connexion with | 
the Ordinary stands at £1,607,541, thus showing an 

increase as compared with the previous year of £93,114. The item | 
sundry accounts under the heading of creditors and credit balances is 
reserve for tax on dividends and interest. The amount out- 
standing in respect of Debentures not yet lodged for payment has | 
been reduced to £6,800, as against £9,061 for the previous year. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet you will notice we have 

large liquid resources represented by cash at bankers and in hand 

and by investments in Government securities and loans to brokers. 

Chat is the outcome of the policy which 1 outlined at your general 

meeting last July namely. to utilize as a sort of working capital, to 

keep or sell as might be best, the shares of the Union Miniére taken 

up earlier in the vear, in respect of our rights. 


shares. 


share issue, 


chiefly 


\ ProrivaBLe TRANSACTION. 

To put your company in a state of financial independence in face 
of the heavy commitments necessary to ensure the rapid completion 
of the Benguella Railway, the board decided to take advantage of 
the satisfactory state of the share market and to realize those shares. 
As a result, while retaining intact your original shareholding in the 
Union Miniére, in addition to which you hold the 61,834 obligations 
each having a vote specially created to reserve control in the hands 
of the the Union Miniére, you now 


founders of possess strong 


liquid reserves in cash or the equivalent, and have also madr 
handsome profits. Under the heading of debtors and debtoe 
balances, the debt of the Benguella Railway Company, which at 


your general meeting last July had been reduced by the issue of 
Benguella Railway debentures for money advanced to December 


3ist, 1924, for construction purposes to £998,234, stands in the 
balance-sheet at £1,351.677, a considerable part being for con- 
struction work since the last-mentioned date. for which further 
debentures will be issued in due course. In view of the future 


prospects of the railway, the board consider the debt to be good. 

The Rhodesia Katanga debt has been reduced since last year by 

over £31,000. The Nile Congo debt has been increased on account 

of further expenditure incurred in prospecting work in the Sudan. 
SHARES AND DEBENTURES. 

The shares and debentures in other companies, which are taken 
at cost, stand in the balance-sheet at £5,085,152, as compared with 
£3,992,259 for the previous year, the increase heing represented by 
new assets in the form of Benguella Railway debentures and obli- 
gations and privileged shares of the Union Miniére. To-day, at 
current market prices, your company’s quoted securities alone 
represent a value of about £11.550,000, in addition to which you 
have in cash and Government securities and on loan to brokers 
£1.510,000, and your 2.700.000 fully paid Benguella Railway 
shares, which are not quoted at present, have an increased value 
in view of the early completion of the line to the mines. The item 
which appeared in the last balance-sheet in connexion with the 
Kundelungu-Lualaba Exploitation Committee has been written off, 
further work having proved the pipes are unpayable, although all 





are diamondiferous. 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 

[ now the profit and account. The 
profit for the year, as against £99,749 for the previous yea 
£727,876, (cheers) in respect of which an interim dividend of 5 percent. 
has already been paid. It is now proposed to pay the Preference 
dividend for the year ended June 30th, 1926, and on the Ordinary 
shares a final dividend of 24 per cent., making 74 per cent. for the 
year 1925 in respect of the latter, which, 1 think you will agree; 


come to loss balance of 


was 








is satisfactory as a commencement. Since the date of the balance- 

sheet there have been additional profits, and it is proposed to pay a 

5 per cent. interim dividend for 1926, which will still leave a sub- 

stantial balance to be carried to the credit of profit and loss. 
CONSERVATIVE Po icy. 

Notwithstanding the strong position in which your company 
stands, the board consider it wise to adopt a conservative policy in 
face of various adverse factors which, although affecting profits for the 
moment, are I hope only temporary. I refer to the depreciated 
Belgian exchange, shortage of native labour, and the low price 
of copper. Dealing with the exchange, which up to March of this 
year had for some time been quite steady at about 107, if the rate 
had not depreciated the Union Miniére dividend for 1925 of 175 f. 
net per share would have yielded about £300,000 sterling, instead 
of the sum actually received of £152,000, as compared with the 
£250,000 realized last year from the Union Miniére 1924 dividend 
of 138 f. net per share. [ trust that the efforts now being made by 
the Belgian Government to stabilize their exchange will shortly be 
successful. If that can be done the actual rate of exchange will 
not affect your future Union Miniére dividends as the copper is sold 
on a sterling basis, 

CopPER PRICEs. 

With regard to the price of copper, it is hoped that the organiza- 
tion recently created, in which about 90 per cent. of the world’s 
copper producers are participating, will materially improve the 
price of copper by facilitating direct transactions between pro- 
ducer and consumer without in any way restricting production. 
The pre-War average price of copper was about £65 per ton. As the 
average price realized for 1925 was only £62 per ton, it can be seen 
that there is very considerable room for increased profits in this 
direction alone. 

Before passing from the accounts [ would like to call your aiten- 
tion to the item on the credit side under the heading of “ staft 
pension fund.” The matter of a pension scheme for the staff has 
been under consideration for some years, and the actual details are 
in course of being settled by a committee. Jn view of the admittec 
need of the adoption of such schemes by all public companies J 
think you will agree that the favourable position of your company 
justifies the starting of a fund now. 

Union MINIERE DU HAUT KATANGA. 

The operations of the Union Mini¢re are fully stated in your 
directors’ report. Kesults for 1925 have been satisfactory, taking 
into consideration the delays caused by washaways on the Rho- 


| desian railways and shortness of native labour, and notwithstanding 


the continued low price of copper substantial profits were realized. 
The copper production was increased to 90,104 tons and the divi- 
sible profits to 120,000,000 f. as against 86,000,000 f. for 1924 
The sale of radium has been highly satisfactory, amounting to & 
per cent. of the total sales for the whole world. Some 600 tons of 
tin were also produced and the cobalt plant at the beginning of 
this year commenced the production on a commercial scale of sub- 
stantial quantities of cobalt, for the sale of which satisfactory 
arrangements have been made. 

A new agreement has been made with the Wankie Colliery Com- 
pany, ensuring the necessary fuel supplies up to December 31st, 
1935. A new agreement has also been made with the Rhodesian 
Railways for the transport of the above fuel at favourable rates, 
the Rhodesian Railways giving a firm undertaking for the first 
time to transport such fuel, thus ensuring regular and continuous 
supplies. ‘The completion of the Benguella Railway will ensure a 
supply of excellent fuel, if necessary, from other With 
regard to the transport of copper from Katanga, the said agreement 
provides that a minimum of 50,000 tons per annum shall be sent over 
the Rhodesian Railways up to 1930, or any lesser quantity subject 
to a penalty of £2 per ton. After 1930 there is no obligation upon 
the Union Miniére to transport any copper over the Rhodesian Rail- 
ways. On the other hand, those railways will undoubtedly secure 
compensating traffic by reason of the extensive development of the 
Katanga mineral area, rendered possible by the Benguella Railway 
and the leaching process. The Hydro-Electric Company, for the 
provision of water power on a large scale in Katanga, has been suc- 
cessfully formed. ‘The works to be completed by such company will 
enable the wet leaching process to be adopted on a large scale, 
replacing to that extent smelting with fuel and effecting considerable 
in labour. 


sources, 


economy in 
LABOUR. 
to which T have always directed 


NATIVE 

A factor of vital importance, 
special attention, is native labour, and in this respect the Union 
Miniére is passing through a rather critical period, having a large 
programme of plant extension in course of execution. Every effort 
is being made to ensure the starting in 1927 of the new reverberatory 
plant, which will produce an extra 30,000 to 40,000 tons of copper 
per year, and before the end of 1928 of the first unit of the new 
leaching plant, which will produce an extra 30,000, and when 
complete a total of 90,000 tons of copper per year, so that, although 
on account of the native labour shortage and transport difficulties 
the production this year will be slightly less than estimated, the 
output capacity of the plant for the treatment of the south-eastern 
ore deposits alone will increase by stages after this year, until it 
reaches about 1930 from 200,000 to 260,000 tons of copper per year, 
after which the western mines and treatment plants will also come 
into operation. 

BENGUELLA RAILWAY. 

With regard to the Benguella Railway, the Trade Facilities issue 
of £1,150,000 to provide the money for the purchase of British 
materials to complete the line to the frontier was a great success, 
The guarantee of the loan by the British Government, which, as lL 
explained to you last year, Was agreed to after the Government of 
the Union ef South Africa hed stated they had no objection, has 
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been subjected to some criticism, both in the South African and 
Southern Rhodesian Parliaments. Our Government’s decision was 
amply justified, firstly, because they retained for British workshops 
a large order which would otherwise have been placed abroad im- 
mediately, the finance being, in fact, assured from our own resources, 
and, secondly, because they were assisting a railway which it is 
recognized can be of great use in the development of Northern Rho- 
desia, Lobito Bay being obviously that country’s natural port. 
The loss of copper traffic that the Rhodesian railways will suffer will 
probably be made up by compensating traffic, including the carriage 
of coal from Wankies and the Rhodesia-Katanga Company’s coal 
areas in Northern Rhodesia. Rhodesia and South Africa already 
supply beef, coal, maize, and other commodities to Katanga, and 
as it is certain that in a few years’ time Katanga will be producing 
several tons of metal for every ton produced to-day, these general 
supplies will be increased accordingly. Tho extension of the 
Katanga industry must necessarily have the same effect on the 
general welfare of the surrounding countries as the development of 
the Kimberley dia:rnond mines and the Rand goldfields had in South 
Africa, and these developments were only possible by opening up 
the shortest and cheapest route to the sea. 

General Hertzog, with these considerations in mind, took a states- 
man’s view that it would be a friendly gesture to our ally, Portugal, 
not to interfere with a railway which was necessary for the develop- 
ment of their Angola Colony, and urgently required for the economic 
development of the Belgian Katanga mines. and was, after all, some 
1,600 miles from Cape Town, and thereby undoubtedly created a 
better feeling. As one result, a satisfactory settlement of a long- 
standing dispute as to the boundary bet ween Angola and South-West 
Africa has been arrived at by the Government of South Africa and 
the Portuguese Boundary Commission, to whose members—some 
pf them old friends——I had the pleasure of giving a letter of introduc- 
tion to the governing authorities at the Cape. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT. 

Tast Autumn I visited Lisbon, where a most difficult situation 
with regard to the extension of time for the completion of the line 
hed been created by powerful hostile influences, which might have 
had most serious consequences on the future welfare of your 
company and the Katanga mineral dovelopment. I am pleased 
to say that, ultimately, all outstanding points were settled with the 
Portuguese Government and provision was mado for the necessary 
extension of time and linking up of the Portuguese and Belgian 
sections of the railway. In order to facilitate the carrying out 
of the pooling agreement, a supplementary agreement has been 
made betweon the Bonguella Railway Company and the Bas-Congo 
Katanga Railway Company. and had beon approved by the Por- 
tuguese Government, end also by the Belgian Government, who 
included in their colonial budget this year a substantial sum to 
proceed with their section. The survey of the latter, which is 
ebout 690 kilometres in length, is being proceeded with and tho 
earthworks will be commenced in duo course, so that when the lino 


roeches the frontier the materials for its connexion to the mines can | 


be transported over the Benguella Railway and laid with the 

utmost rapidity —the rates agreod for the carriage of those matorials 

being highly remunerative for tho Benguella Railway Company 

end effecting a big saving in cost as compared to the Beira route. 
Errorts To CompLeTe TxHrovucn Route. 

Every effort is being made to completo the through route in 
tho shortest possible time. Work under Messrs. Paulings’ contract, 
which provides that the frontier shall be reached by the end of 
1927, is proceeding satisfactorily, the following work having been 
completed to date: 205 kilometres; earthworks, 119 
kilometros ; platelaying, 61 kilometres. The important bridge 
over the Quanza River is practically completed and traffic running 
over it. As regards railway earnings for 1925, although the earnings 
from ordinary traffic were not satisfactory owing to excop- 
tionally poor harvests and trade depression in Angola, tho actual 


Survey, 


net revenue with construction traffic is practically the same as was | 


earned during 
ZR3.000. 

The results for the first half of this year have suffered considerably 
from a continuation of tho adverse conditions just mentioned, 
aggravated in the carly part of the year by abnormal rains which 
did considerable damage at certain points to bridges and per 
manent way. It is hoped, however, as the harvest this year has 
been good and considerable quantities of construction material 
have to be carried, that in spite of the extra expenditure of repairing 
the damage from the rains, the net revenue for this year will show 
an increase over last year. 

Angola financial conditions are very unsatisfactory, groatly 
affecting business and railway traffics. Tho matter is being care- 
fully considered by the Portuguese Government, and it is hoped 
that early measures wi!l be taken to remedy tho position. The 
subject is fully dealt with in the very ablo report, dated March last, 


1924, representing in sterling equivalent about 


of Mr. Stanley Irving, British Consul and H.M. Commercial Socre- | 


tary at Lisbon, who calls attention to tho splendid opening for 
British trade and commerce in Portugal and her colonies. The 
motor-car service, under the able direction of Mr. A. 
was successfully continued and en improved sorvice of cars is now 
running. The journey between railheads can now be mado quite 
comfortably, and increased interest is being taken in this route. 

Ruoprsita Karanca Junerion Ramway AND MINERAL 

COMPANY. 
With regard to the Rhodesia Katanga Junction Railway and 


Mineral Company, the receipts from the railway, as you will see | 


from the report, are very satisfactory and show continued improve- 
ment. In view of the early completion of the Benguella Railway, 
the board have been considering for some time the question of tho 
development of your coal and mineral interests in Northern Kho- 





TT 
Until our investi, 


desia, and further work is being carried out. 
gations are complete, I do not care to speak as to prospects, but f 
would point out that we have already proved the existence ab 
Luano of soveral! millions of tons of coal of a quality equal to cog) 


already being worked and used in Katanga. It is possible that if 
low rates are assured there might be a big and increasing demand 
for this Luano coal for metallurgical and railway purposes, the coal. 
ficld being within some 130 miles of the Congo border, and at the 
end of the affiliated railway system running from Broken Hill te 
Lobito Bay. 

Nite Conco DivipEe SyNDICATE. 

As the result of diamond drilling and other work carried oug 
during the past year on Hofrat gold and copper-bearing areas, some 
areas have been abandoned for the present and the extent of the 
Hofrat mine defined. In view of recent drillings on that mine 
we feel justified, on the advice of our engineer on the spot, in 
sinking prospecting and deep development shafts, and when these 
are completed we shall have reliable information as to values, 
Recent prospecting in other parts of the concession has disclosed 
the possibility of important alluvial and reef gold deposits. 

In view of recent mineral discoveries in the Uganda and Tan. 
ganyika Territories, | asked Mr. A. A. Thomson to visit the areag 
in question with a view to our obtaining interests. Mr. Thomson 
acting with great despatch, and after an arduous journey, obtained 
valuable prospecting rights over an area of 9,360 square miles in 
Uganda, and has arranged for their immediate prospection. Mr. 
Thomson also obtained some claims in the Mwanza district of 
Tanganyika Territory in the vicinity of the Tanganyika Diamond 
Syndicate’s claims, in which diamonds have recently been found. 
A half-share in these interests has been offered to the Zambesia 
Exploring Company and the cost will be borne equally. 

SUMMARY OF THE PosITION. 

To sum up the situation, your financial position is excellent, 
Substantial progress has been made during the last twelve months 
in the development of your interests, notably in the arrangements 
which have been made for the completion of the Benguella Railw ay 
and its connexion to the Katanga Mines. Events have proved 
the wisdom of the original railway policy, which I initiated with 
King Leopold and have carried through with your loyal assistance, 
and confirm the value of the great asset which you possess in your 
Benguella Railway shares and debentures. The payments made by 
the Union Miniére during 1925 for railway and shipping transport, 
which at the present time represent half the total cost of production, 
are an indication of the future possibilities of the Benguella Railway 
and the port of Lobito. When I tell you that those payments 





A. Thomson, 


for that year, with a copper output of some 90,000 tons, 
amounted at the ruling exchange to over £2,000,000, of which, 
by the way, about 50 per cent. went to the Beira 
and Mashonaland Railways, you can appreciate tho 


| big sum that will be divisible for railways and shipping when the 
| Copper out put is 200,000 to 300,000 tons per year. M. Cito, 
| menaging director of the Bas-Congo Katanga Railway, the gross 
receipts of which are pooled with those of the Benguella Railway, 
| has recently inspected the Benguella Railway, having travelled 
by that company’s service of motor-cars from Katanga to the 
railhead of the Benguella Railway with Mr. A. A. Thomson. M. 
Cito has reported very favourably on the railway and has urged the 
completion of all the necessary works to make the lin 
| of Lobito capable as soon as possible of dealing ~ ith the future 
| traffic. “he development of this port should provide an 
tunity for the shipping and trade of all nations, including our own, 


and the port 


ie oppor- 


VALUE OF THE BENGUELLA Route TO RHopEstA. 

Another development is the dawning recognition by Rhodesians 
of the value of the Benguella route for the development of Rhodesia, 
and the question has been mooted of a direct rail connexion to the 
Benguella Railway, an eventuality which I foresaw and obtained 
provision for in the Benguella Railway concession. Indeed, M1 
Lane, who is here to-day, and who greatly assisted mein negotiating 
the concession, will recollect that the then Portuguese Colonial 
Minister agreed with us that 2a probable connexion would be one 
which would leave the Benguella Railway somewhere east of the 
Quanza River, pass down the Zambezi River Valley, running par: 
allol with that river, and connect with the Rhodesian Railway at or 
near Livingstone ; and we therefore decided to make the gauge of 
the Benguella Railway the samo as the Rhodesian Railway to 
facilitate this connexion. I see no reason to alter the opinion we 
formed at that time. 

That connexion can easily be made when payeble traffic from 
Rhodesia justifies it, and meantime, as soon as the Benguella 
Railway is connected with the Katanga Railway, Lobito Bay can 
bo utilized via Katanga for Rhodesian traffic and for testing the 
peyability of the low-grade Northern Rhodesian copper ores. With 
adequate transport facilities, which the Benguella Railway will 
afford, the economic development of the Katanga mineral belt, 
with reserves of metallic copper already developed and estimated at 
5,285,000 tons, and with valuable radium, cobalt, and tin ores, i2 
assured and the profits which you may expect from your mineral 
and railway interests should steadily increase. The engineers and 
prospectors of your company and your affiliated Zambesia Exploring 
and Benguella Railway Companies are now operating in great 
minoral areas ell over Africa—in Angola, Northern Rhodesia, 
‘Tanganyika Territory, Uganda, and the Sudan; as we recognizé 








| that wealthy corporations like ours should spend a portion of the 
wealth they have acquired in Africa in discovering minerals in 
other parts in the hope that these will lead to the construction ol 
| railways and opening up of the country to trade and civilization 
| in the same way that the discovery of Kimberley, the Rand and 
Rhodesia gold fields, and Katanga copper has already done, 
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As Livingstone said, * The civilization of Africa will come through 
trade and commerce,” and he never said truer words. In con- 
slusion, I wish to thank my Belgian, Portuguese, and British 
eolleagues and the staff at home and abroad for their valuable work 
and co-operation. 

Trisute TO Mr. Rospertr WILLIAMS. 

Mr. J. G. Colmer said he would like to congratulate the managing 

director on his admirable address, which had explained to them so 


fully and so clearly the present position and prospects of the 
company. They all knew what his colleagues on the board thought 
of Mr. Robert Williams, and he ventured to say that the high 


opinion which they entert ruined of his ability and of his dovetion to 
the affairs of the company was shared by all those present. This 
high opinion was abundantly justified by the success which tho 


company had so far achie wed. It was very interesting to note the 
cordial relations whi h existed between the various subsidiary 
and to observe also the estcem and regard in which Mr. 


¢ companies, 


Williams was held by all of them. He was sure the shareholders 
learnt with very great gratification of the conclusion of the arduous 
and succossful negotiations with the Trade Facilitics Board. This 
had resulted much to their advantage, especially in regard to the 
issue of the Benguella Railway Company’s stock, which had been 
guaranteed, both as regards principal and interest, by the British 


the completion of the Benguella Railway, with 
would he obtained from this country. This 
railway would be a very great factor in the future of the company. 
He did not suppose that they could have succeeded so thoroughly 
as they hoped to do without that railway, and he was sure they 
were all glad to learn that its completion might be expected in the 
course of next year 

The company had made wonderful progress during the past 12 


rnment, for 
which 


Gove 
materials 


months, and the results were very gratifying in view of the depre- 
ciation of the Belgian franc, the low price of copper, and other 
difficulties experienced by the Union Miniére. It was a matter 


of satisfaction that a final dividend of 24 per cent. was to be paid, 

making a total for the yea cent., and also that it was 

further proposed to pay an interim dividend for 1926 of Is. per share. 
SounpD Posrrion. 

The accounts disclosed that the general position of the company 
was on a very sound basis, and he thought the wisdom of the board 
was disclosed in the fact that they had at the present time about 
£1,000,000 in short dated bonds—which were practically equivalent 
to cash—-in the coffers of the company. with the advantage, also, 
that it was earning a dividend of 5 per cent. The Union Miniére 
was incre its reserves, and was showing an increased 
average value. The shareholders appreciated the confidence which 
the directors, and especially the managing director, had always 
shown in the future of the company, and it must be very gratifying 
to Mr. Williams to watch month by month and year by 
year that gradual development of his policy which had already 
won for him so much and admiration, not only in this 
country but in Belgium and in Africa. 

The CuarrRMAN said that the board and himself appreciated very 
much the very kind and complimentary remarks which had been 


r of 74 per 


“aAsIng ore 


Lobert 


respec t 


made by Mr. Colmer. He would point out, however, that Mr. 
Colmer had only really amplitied what they all felt on the board 
with regard to Mr. Williams’s services. The board, perhaps more 
than any of the shareholders, understood what enormous difficulties 
Mr. Williams had had to contend against, and he had, as they 
had seen, successfully overcome them. It was due to him especially 
that the entirely satisfactory position which the company now 


held had been reached He thought he might safely say that tho 
remarks of Mr. Colmer would find an echo amongst those whose 
duties had taken them to Africa, and who had worked so hard to 
achieve the success which had been attained. He thought he 
might also say that Mr. Colmer’s remarks would find an echo on 
the boards of the Union Miniére in Brussels and of the Benguella 
tailway in Lisbon. 

lhe resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The dividends as recommended were declared, and the retiring 
director the Marquess of Ormonde and Messrs. T. Honey and 
Gq. C. Hutchinson) and the auditors (Messrs. Cooper Brothers and 
Co.) having been re-elected, a cordial vote of thanks was given 
to the chairman, dire s, and staff, and the proceedings termini uted. 
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also for Furniture and Gardens—bBox 1373, The Spectator. 





Six to twelve 
months, Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appointments Departinent. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated). 54 Russell Sq., W.C. 1. 


Ce. FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 
Training in Secretarial Method. 





TRELOAR HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN, ALTON, HANTS. 
(Surgical Tuberculosis). Probationers are received at 
the above Hospital at the age of l8 years. Training is for 
three years, and is valuable to those intending to become 
fully-trained Nurses, but who are too young for general 
training. Part of the training may be given at the Seaside 
Branch at Hayling Is!and. Candidates must be well- 
educated, Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 
third year, with board, lodging, uniform and laundry. 
Particulars sent on application to the Matron, 


i ORD MAYOR 
4 CRIPPLED 





M AGNUS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWARK, NOTTS. 
os 


in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP will occur 
at Christmas, and applications for the appointment are 
favited. Particulars may be obtained from 
H. TALLENTS, 
Chik to the 


A vacancy 


Carter Gate, Governors, 
Newark. 


July 29th, 1926. 





PHODES UNIVERSITY €C 
(University of South Africa), 


OLLEGE 


PROFESSOR OF History, 


Applications are invite for the above Chair on the 


following conditions : 
SALARY : £650 p.a., rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £900 p.a. 

In the first instance on probation for 
two years The suecesstul candidate 
should arrive in Grahamstown about 
the middle of February, 1927. 

£50 will be provided towards passage 
ms, in addition to free transport 


ENGAGEMENT: 


TRAN. PORT: 


from Cape Town to Grahamstown. 
The grant of £50 is subject to a pro- 
portionate refund in the event of 


resignation within 3 years of assump- 
tion of duty. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials 
quadruplicate), should be lodged with 
THE SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


(from whom Forms of Application and further particulars 
may be obtained) not later than 19th August, 1926, 


(all in 





or DURHAM. 
COLL KE E, NEWCASTLE-UPON 
TYNE. 


EXTRA-MURAL ORGANISER. 

The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for the above appointment. Salary £400 per annum, 
and membership of the Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities. Duties to commence on 
October Ist, 1926. The organizer will be expected to 
undertake two extra-mural tutorial classes and some 
intra-mural teaching. Preference will be given to 
candidates with special qualifications in Economics. 
‘Ten copies of applications, and of not more than three 
testimonials to be lo ged not later than August 31st, 
1926, with the undersigned, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 

J. ¥. 


TNIVERSITY 





ARMSTRONG 


T. GREIG, 
Regisirar, 
Armstrong College. 





_ Oxford University 
contemplates the : 
an ASSISTANT SECR 


Appointments Committee 
ointment in the autumn of 
ARY whose duties would 
mainly consist in finding openings for Oxford men in 
business and industry. His duties would be whole 
tirne and the initial salary offered would not exceed 
£40, plus travelling allowance. Applicants, who must 
he Oxterd men, should be under 45, and should have 
hed business or administrative experience. Further 
porticulars will be supplied on request.— Applications 
containing a full statement of the candidate's qualifica- 
Oxford University 
40 Broad Street, Oxford ; by 





tions should reach the SECRETARY, 
Appointments Conmmittee, 
ier te 


ber Ist. 





Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M,, 


ae, 


Principal : 


PRIVATE LESSONS in any single Musical Subject 
and STAGE TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, 
Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical Educa- 
tion at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. Opera Class 
Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). Prospee- 
tus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free.—H. Saxe Wyndham, 
Secretary. Tele: Cent. 4459 ant City 5566. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 

4 DENTAL SCHOOL (University of London.) 

The Winter Session will open on Friday, October 1st. 
The Medical College and Dental School of the London 
Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern requirements. 
The Hospital contains 950 beds (of which number 849 
are in constant occupation) and is the largest General 
Hospital in England. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Prizks.—Entrance Scholarships 
amounting to £556, and Prizes amounting to £403 are 
awarded annually in all subjects of the curriculum. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any 
other Hospital in the Kingdom, RESEARCH FUNDS of 
over £90,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Re- 


search, Pees.--MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final 
Courses, Entrance Fee, £21; Annual Fee, £42. Final 
Course, Entrance Fee, £10 10s.; Annual Fee, £42. 
Dental: Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instal- 


meuts, and Hospital Course, £130 in two equal annual 
instalments. ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &e. Club's 
Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students 
Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) A Pros- 
pectus giving tull particulars may be obtained — the 
Dean, PROFESSOR WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se. 
P.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrangements for 
anyone wishing to see — Medical College and Dental 
school, MILE END, 


M : 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4H, 

Students trained teachers of Margaret Morris 
Movement, Dance Composition, and Design. Specially 
gool prospects for those taking up, in addition, 
the remedial side of the work, for whom classes in 
anatomy are included, Short course arranged for 
trained masseuses.—l Glebe Place, Chelsea, 8.W, 3. 
Tel: KEN. 





ARGARET MORRIS SCILOOL, 





as 


5a17 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(University of London). 
TBerners Street, Oxford Street, W.1, 


T HE 


THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Ist. 

Students wishing to enter the Medical Schoo! should 
apply for accommodation as early as possible. 

Examinations for the Entrance Scholarships will be 
held on September 13th, 14th and 15th. Applications 
must be received not later than September 4th. 

The University Scholarships Examination will be 
held on September 23rd and 24th. Applications not 
later than September Lith. 

The Medical School is fully 
the entire curriculum, 

Students are also prepared for the 
Examination in Che nistry and Physics. 


equipped for teaching 


Pre-Medical 





VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
ANNUALLY EXCEEDS £1,000. 
Research Funds of over £25,000, 


The Teaching Staff includes 6 University Professors, 


1 Univei®ty Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators, 
and 4 Tutors. 
Parents and Guardians desiring information and 


advice with regard to the Medical Curriculum should 
write to the Dean, E. L. Pearce Gould, M.A., M.D., 
Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the School Secretary, R. A. Foley 





FOUNDED 18s7. 
”™ ENSINGTON COLLEGE, 


THOROUGH COMMERCIAL TRALNING. 


Day, For Prospectus and full 


Diplomas = ee and Dentistry. 
COMMERCE Subjects leading 
Commerce. 


to Degrees in 

27 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 4TH, 1926, 

COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUDENTs. 


THE SEssion 1926-5 
ALL 


In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Deg 
Examinations of other Universities may, after 
year’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree 

Separate Syllabuses with full information as to ‘Lecture 
and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees 
Diplomas, &c. Exhibitions and Scholarships are 
published as follows : 

1. Faculty of Science, 

Faculty of Arts, 

Faculty of Medicine, 

. Faculty of Commerce, 

5. Department of Social Study, 

6. Department of Legal Studies, 

7. School of Malting and Brewing, 
will be sent upon apptication to the 


ree 
one 


mote 


and legistrar 





—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
TIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma. Edinburgh Training School. 


INSTITUTE 


1D ASTBOURNE 
OF DOME 








COL- 





| eae EDUCATIONAL 


iL 
LEGH 


FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8&.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 


TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Monteflore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. KE. Lawrence.—¥For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 








AND COLLEGES 


Kindergarten and 
charge of Boarders 
Little boys 
ic Principal, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NGMERING-ON-SEA, Sussex. 
4 Preparatory School. — Entire 
from the Colonies or foreign countries 
received. Fully-qualified Statf.—Apply: Tl 
The Nomads. 











| ELMONT SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall.—Prepty, 
for Public Schools and RI, avy. Healthy 
situn. on ¢ ‘ornish Riviera. Especially suitable boys from 
abroad Ages 7—15. Prospectus apply Head-Master 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL,.—A _ first- 
grade Public School with valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Recent scholarship successes. Fees, £95 
Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby 





bball. Preparatory School attached. Boys reed. from age 
of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Crees. 
Kk ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Magnificent 

A buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 


on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 





vices and Professions. Head-Master. Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 

P ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, BURY ST. 
kK EDMUNDS.—-Public Schcol education at 


moderate fees.—For particulars of entry, scholarships, 











&c., apply Head-Master. ie 
PREPARATORY School, Sedbergh, Yorkshire.—Boys 
prepared for Sedbergh and other Public Schools, —For 
prospectus apply to A. L. Gladstone, M.A., Head-Mas ster, 
| EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE.— Head- 
Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. (late Sixth Form 


Master at Fettes College). Preparation for Universities 
Army, Navy, Professional, or business careers. Leaving 
Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fin® 
buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath 
and Armoury. Fees from£75-£81 per annum.—Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Bursar. 


Y‘TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 














i‘ —_—— —— 

KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Public School education, buildings of world-wide fame 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Playing- 
fields of 20 acres. Swimming, boating. Four Leaving 
Scholarships of £50, Fees, £71--£76 per annum.— 
Rev. A. Cecil Knight, M.A., Head-Master. n 
Ss" IVES Grammar School, Hunts.—An independeat 
h School run on Public School lines, Fees from 
£63 p.a.—Full particulars from Head-Master 

EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. Fine 


High ground overlooking City. 
Separate Junior School 
&c. For prospectus 
Head-Master 


Preparatory Sch. for 


QT. 
S healthy situation, 
Twenty acres of playing fields 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
write to Rev. W. F. Burnside i eine 


fPX\HE Grange, Matticid, Kent. 
Boys nr. Tunbridge Wells. Grounds 8} acres. Boys 
prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Arrgmts. 














Residential and Postal. 
I, 


Munford, bishops Road, 
W.2 





partic ulars apply Mr. 
Paddington, London, 


made for care during Holidays of Loys whose parents are 
abroad.—Head Master: C. A. Perkin, B.A, (Oxon), 
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M\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, W HITCHURCH HIGH SCHOOL, Shropshire. Pub-}‘J.HOSE Boarding themselves on Holiday should 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth lic School for Girls from 5—1%. Good Boarding get list of Foods and Soe produced within the 

K.N. College. Head- Master: H.C. Barber, M.A.(Oxon). | House. Fees from £70 a year. Particulars on application. | Empire ; sent rail paid in the U.K. for cash with order, 
W oLestox PREP, SCHOOL.—Sons of gentlemen | = -Head-Mistress, Miss H. L. Thompson, M.A. (Oxon.) anand bone a —. (about 14 ™, oe 6d 
~ublic Schools Country, playin; ‘hk air a aie aoe ymney—Canadian, 7 Ss. 08. dd.; Caand, «8, 

r rep. Le .- 7 ee Ta A ge Stacklon onto Ww JLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. | Butter, Provisions, Fruits, &c,, at’ wholesale prices,- 

§ acres.” Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School. | Empire Produce Co., Canada House, Bristol, Bankers: 








| cove 











Lloyds. 





wiv sc SCHOOL, Apsley Road, Clifton—Preparatory 7 7 Seo E ees = 
X for Public Schools, Six Honours won last year, VW ——— = _ wee gem 
96 guineas annually.— Apply Head-Masters. Somerset. 8. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton. W HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 
ee ’ Head Mistress: Miss CC. M. Hartnell M.A. (Oxon). Ground with stones only. Cash with order, 
VURZEDOWN House school, Hindhead, Littie Loy Fees £150 ; girls over 14, £180 . 3s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in stroim 
I and girls, entire charge if desired. Health and good ta nant : - Sa ee ee cartons. ~The | Bre whurst Milling Co., » Loxwood, Sussex, 
education carefully combined. Apnlv Principal. —- - “v 























PRIVATE TUITION, &c. GARDENING 


ee RTRIDGE HILL, Country House on the 

Chiltern Hills, Chesham, Bucks.—Mr. Stafford VRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone 
Webber coaches a few Boys for the Common Entrance ( direct from quarries, Lowest prices, Delive ‘red 
to Publie Schools, Holiday Tuition. anywher -R hymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, BA A, 











FESWICK SCROOL, Derwentwater.—A Co-educa- 
| tional School in the Lake District. Fees £81. New 
bldgs. opening Sept. Scholarshipand Entrance Exams. 








NN a : . 
OCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates indivi- 

| duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 

Boys. Fees are moderate. a a 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES TRAINED NURSES, &c. 























Hill, S.W. 16. Co-education School: founded on = 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received \ DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the} py ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two | 4 CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH B (with separate Nursing r Home) Offic 39-41 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 children | MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, Xc., is | Royal Avenue, Chelsea, SW. 3. Nurses for all branches 
of ail ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary. | given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING | o¢ “the profe ssion sup} plies i at any hour, Telephone: 
Telephone Streatham 4584. & CO., 36, Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: | Kensington 1500 and 5223 . : 
—__— Regent 5878. Educational Agents, Established 1873, sti 
Te School 1 roblem Parents should see the Messrs. Gabbitas, Thriag « Co. are personally acquainted 
ome sinter a "14 Vietoria Sty, SW. 1 All | with nearly all School Principals in the country. They TOURS, &c. 


\ or EK New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

















will also be glad to supply information about establish- 




















————— | ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, (IPECIALLY. CONDI Cl ED rot RS I AND 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Fopher — proms NO CHARGES WHAT: | | CRUISE. Special train visiting many interesting 

Oe oes | EVER MADE TO PARENTS. .| European cities, Write for full details. Toulouse 
NALDER GIR LS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate | @. CHOOLS AND TUTORS, Reliable information and | Carcassonne at rhe Pyrenees. 14 days 18 guineas, 
) dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for | s advice concerning the most suitable establishments | St. Girons , Pau, ete All arrangements made 
girls on modern P al lic School lines. Preparatory School | will be given free of charge to parents stating their | for independent tr vel Write for full programme.— 





for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to | requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality Wayfearers Travel Agency, 33 Gordon Square, London, 
18 years of age Escort a vided from London, Crewe, preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs, Truman & F 
Liverpoo I, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit street, | == 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complet 

+9 Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d... post free ¢ 











HOTEL DIRECTORY 





{ASTI E TON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
( over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies and fereign countries with 
entire charge Vinishing “subje ts, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing — air, 
Excell nt health record Address The Principal. 











' Restful Holiday—Devon.—Guests received in 
a, ( HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, TUTORS for A spacic private hous ro garde 
b ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING | tine view i, river, country ; good centre. Vacancies 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL |] Aug. 26th, from 52s. 6d Also perm. winter guests 
CARE AND TUITION, Messrs. J. & J. PATON, | from 423.—Box 1344 Spectator 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and | — — 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, T BOL RNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotes 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending ( ) d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy inforn Hvdro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341 Lift. 
The age of the pupil, dis rho ferred, and rough idea of — ——_—_____—. 
fee should be given.—J. & J. Paton, "apiece Agents, rRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—List of 
143 Cannon Street, “London, l.C, 4, A 150 Hotels ant Inns unter - contro! frou :— 


Sarepsirst PRUST HOUSES, L 





D' NAR DAR IGH, North Berwick. Loarding School 
for Girl Recog. by Board of Educ. Prep. for 
Exams He ad-mistress Miss B.C. MacTavish, \ 








I R Williams * School, Dolgelley, N. Wales, —Endow “dl ] 
wil. Ig. fees £20 per verm Ap. to Head-Mistress 


























ee NSTEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland, Sch. | 

for Girls, 7 to 17. English, Fr., Maths., Latin, y 
Pianoforte (Matthay method), Singing, Eurhythmies, Elo- Z Short’s Gardens, London, ‘wi 2. 
! 
| 
| 











cution. Large mixed farm attached—dairy, poultry work FOREIGN — = = 
& gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce provided—cream 












Beare THE KING'S HOTEL, Centre 

































































butter, eggs. Six qualified mistresses Apply Principal. | IFPPE.—lLe Plein Air. Misa ‘Tritton’s finishing art of Front Keconstruction now com- 
a stic 8 ol for Girls, Stat ntirel . . drms rh ij 
VRASSENDALE —SCHOUL, —_SOUTHBOURNE, | ; inch, a age a ns molt, - f entirely | plete., h. & c. water all bedrms., and all modern improve- 
¥ BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate | {T? secs sedi 2 elle ———— ments, Own market garden and Poultry Farm, ‘Tel 215, 
Sanatorium Domestic Science School in connexion. | Ser RE Seon tie 
. . “ : , can . EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE, Victoria Family 
For Prospectus.— Miss Lumby, Grassendale, SouthLourne AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. BY abe 4A. RAC. Weekly Tariff. £443. 
} OOKSTEAD, CROWBOROUGH, | SUSSEX UTHORS wanted : Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton.—260 Rooms 
Home School, P_N.E.t a Drilling, Eurhythmics, A a \ facing Pavil Gardens. Every accommodatio- 
Languages, Music. P. rospect The Misses Hooker 4 Plays, &c., known or unknown writers.— Claude facing Pavilion Gardens. ivery accommodation 
Aten he ae a Stacey, Ltd.. 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. for motorists, Heated lock-ups. Repairshop. Dancing, 
| eo OXHEY ANE, WATFORD. EARN to Write Articles and Stories; carn while —— ss og ln pea Booklet No. 60, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidential L learning : hookies free.—Icaent Institute | On eee 
School for Girls, Tele; “ Watford 616. (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8. W. ( (OTSWOLDS.—Collett’s Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Nr. 
INGHULT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, TY ITERARY Typewriting of every description care Cheltenham. Luxurious, excel. cuisine, Bracing. 
L, SURREY. L fully and promptly executed. MSS. Is. per 1,000 Golf, garage. Spl. brdg. terms Phone, Cleeve Hill 9, 
Pracing climate. Good education. words. Carbon copy "8d. per 1,000.—Miss Nancy nares : gee Sees Fopaterer Lage 
Head-Mistress: Miss F.M. 8. Batche 2 me Sich.) ae sane ‘5 AED ve wine featcliff-on-Sca. PVOLKESTONE, THE CARLTON THE LEAS, 
Head-Mistress : Mi 1 Batchelor(Oxf Hon s McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea k First-class PRIVATE HOTEL’ Pegg ins 
\ ATLOCK Modern School New Buildings recently \ Iss E. BERM ~¢" Shorthand, Typewriting,| From 8 gns. Kefined cuisine, ‘Phone 290. 
A opened by Sir Henry Hadow, Vice-Chancellor, | 4 Tr: mistat! slations.—52 Rupert St., Piecadilly. Ger, 17: 37 








She d University. 8S spec’ 700 ft. above sez F . OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Exten- 
Ses - 1 A ae end aerate ae a 700 age we = Ros ALD M Aust Y, gee Aqeat. See meee, H = = sng Sed oe oe J — 
of the School is to promote happy healthy outdoor life a re — View 1a Stecet To edens @ Ww 1 corner, facing south. Within a stone’s throw of, and over- 
and cultur 1 personality avoiding overstrain. London Ronald Massey, stinsinben thn Sam Bete = looking, Hyde Park, Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
Matric. Music. Art. Terms Moderate. Prospectus from ONG Poems Wanted Popular Composer is prepared | charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
the Warden Ss to consider good snappy Song Lyrics with a view to | lock-up gna att. erage FOR 1 -" rerms fon 
. =e - 7s wre arranging Music for immediate publication. Known or | 3} guineas weekly. rom 12s, 6d. a day. Prom 8s. 6d. a 
Ono LD RDAL gio a Girls, Farley ages Prec Oaka- unknown Authors invited to submit MSS.—Box 901, | night (Bed, Breakiast, Bath and Attence.) Telephone: 
- . ; a ae agpenent Worcs I d A aaa 4 
ft. above sea leve tL close peg ml (canoe ey aeceala: Brandis-Davis Agency, Ltd., 231, Strand, London, W.C.2. | Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 










































































Miss Pickar 1M M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss Kitts, § eae 10d. per 1,000, Prompt and carefu NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming and quiet 
ialinamiena = : work. Also Duplicating —Weatherley, 5 The situation overlooking River } . Every comfort, 
PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, —— BALING, | Gloss. Thornhit Park. Initterne, Hanta Eecas’” Senet taaetiie eames,” heels Weaken 
LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).— Boarding | —— 
School for Girl 11-19. Standing in own grounds of y PEWRITING Mrs. J. 8. Baines, 110 Gordon ON DON.—Clitford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell 
nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. Road, Camberley. Careful and prompt w« rk, L Sq., W.C.1, Central ; room, brkft., attend., 6s, 6d.; 
: eomeememaae ocempacss a — 1 comf. rooms ; ex. brkft. ; sep. tables; red. weekly terms, 
( UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
) — ONDON, LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, 
Pe se ACON,.—Choice streak (boneless) 10—12 Ibs L W.1 Since the War the work of modernising 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ' Is. 5d. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-121ba. Is. 7d. | this famous Hotel has been steadily proceeded with, a 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. | lb. Smoked or Pale Dried, All rau paid. Full price list | notable instance of which is the exquisite new Ball Room 
free.—k. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. now available for Private Dances, Dinners, Wedding 
D ¢fal : nas P - ——. Receptions and other Socia Functions, and a number of 
eligh fully situated. 114 acres. Fully —_—— School ELICIOUS Dorset Spring Chickens, 3 for 10 21 new Bathrooms have recently been added. 
ildings. Large staff. Easy access to London, | larger ones, 10s. ; 2 Boiling Fowls, 10s, ; 2 fat Du wk- 
ei . lings, 14s. ° all preps ared and delivered, 21st year, Stand | ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the 
Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. ing orders wanted.—Frank Dunn, St. Michael’s, Wareham 4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. Large 
and well-appointed Temperance Hotel, tedroom, 





. ' . : . 
He Mine DAVIES & CO, (Fnded. 1860), Merchants, lo | Breakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full 


\" ‘ TER 1” arding Sc ! . ‘ Pah . 
lr. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH,.—Boarding School 4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. Finest’ TEA (Honey- | tariff on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, Lon- 




























































1 ti “y ond in the Lake District. Unsivalied ee eg flower) supplie 1 direct in lead-lined chests 50 Ibs don.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 
ntire charge if desired. Principal—Miss_ Wheeler, re paid (for 20, 12, and 6 Ib. chests add 2 eet 
1 NNY HIL L GIR Ls’ SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset INEST Cot conti Run Honcy, aa 24s per 12 Ib bot« . \ ALLAIG, Inverness-s hire, Station Hotel. West 
}) —Boarding and Day School in healthy country Dis. I in one pd.—G Brocklehurst, Sudeley, | 4 Highland Scenery. First-class Hotel on Coast, 
Recog. by Bd. of Educ. Mod. Terms.—Apply Hd.-Mist. Winchcombe, Glos. : F ’l opp. Skye. Special Boarding Terms. Apply: Manager. 
W ELSH Girls’ Schoo!, Ashford, Middles« x. Autumn |; YREENGAGES English greengages for preserving ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est, 
term commences September 23rd. A few WN octe., 12 Ibs. 6s. 6d.; 20 Ibs. 10s.; 24 Ibs, 12s., \ 1853, 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 
incies for Welsh and English girls at £75 >) per annum. | carriage paid in ‘England and Wales.—Frank Roscoe, and health. Prospectus, Manager, 38.H. 
For form of application write to the Rev. F. J. | steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. - 
Chandler, Secretary 19.Gt. Peter St., Westminster, 5.W 1. = OVELY Roasting Fowl, ¢s. pr. Ducklings 7s, pr Ms COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).— 
\W ENTWORTH. BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE L. Trussed. Post iree.— Produce Stores, Rossearbery ae NLY ~— A ee ae a a, — 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. eet : ; st ie ihn. de. OE. > O8 tte: Tor cong ne Pic es tea tae eae 
Chairman: Rey. J.D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Principal : » LUMS.—Finest Pershore Egg, 12 Ibs . 3d : 241i chet elec. light ; gas-tires in bedrooms. tasy reacn sea, 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A.. London. School stands in own 7s. 9d. : 48 Ibs, 15s., carr. pd. Packages free, cash | shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
yrounds De ee oe a with order.—Humphrey & Stanton, Swan Terr.,Evesham. | garages. Comfortable car for hire, Summer and winter 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent. : lipid pean Ww { llust ! let. ‘Tel. 189 Sidmouth 
Ss holarships. Prespectus from Principal, * Wentwi wth,’ 57 NEAT aoe 11 ‘} i , seasons, rite tor illustrated booklet. Tel, ahctetesrat Sets asd 
. ret! 10s ).oros dease - ee MAREE TES 
College Road, Bournemouth. Bournemouth Collegiate 3} LUMS by retura of | Lib. pence 





Schoo, Lid, doz.car.p4.-Field, Church Rd, jvesham, ic! yitinuel on Page 232.) 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL : 
“Standard” Poets GOLDSMITH. PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


* Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFice. 
Adorns and cheers the way. 


And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 











Assets oo oo ee ee ~ ee £63,000 ,000 
Annual Income .. oe oo oo oe £9,000 ,000 





—” A SOoNc.” The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 






































it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 7 
; . 3 . . holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
In like manner a With Profit Policy with Sch messi tec o heeds aay seat 
Those who desire to obtai vir life assurance cover at the lowes 
The Standard adorns and cheers the way net progeny wy ee oe a 
5 si claims, 
through life of the man who owns it, and sinisdiak tehiiis dei ink 
the darker the troubles that surround him 
. . . LONDON OFFICE: 
the brighter shine forth its advantages and 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C. 4. 
its great bonus-paying powers. W. C. Fismer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
| 
Absolute security with an investment 
increasing in value year by year. 1. Sl he lle lh elk Ae 
“a ; “ee i RELIEVES PREVENTS 
oe Se ; ‘ of “ee Phy Ws, = ° 
Write for explanatory leafle ie COLDS MPR FLU 
“ ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT COMBINED,” |) vy se vases amy , 
1 3 Py 
DARD LIFE —_ | 
THE STANDAR 
ANY |/# The Verdict of Science A 
ASSURANCE COMP Wi J[NDEPENDENT scientific tests prove that “ Vapex” % 
. ' ae quickly destroys the germs which cause colds and ; 
(Established 1825) WG catarrhal conditions. The vapour of “ Vapex” is strongly y 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. i germicidal and surrounds the user with a pleasant, anti- 
: ? # septic atmosphere in which germs cannot grow. Z 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN: j Try a drop on the handkerchief cach morning. td 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. j All Chemists 2/- and 3/- rs 
& Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs, 
he CEO Ve ee WW Ce W6 
V.17 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued. 
' 


collections, accumulations 
or on covers. Submit, stating price. Most, 
varietics for sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List YOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate r » , ss 

I (gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible | )AMPS.— Wanted, old 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— remedy. ‘Tins Is. 4d., 2s.6d., 43. 6d., post free from sole 
P.R.ULA.. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1. | makers, Howarths, 47:3 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield, 
or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores, Larger size for 














| OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- | export, lower rates, @ OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, Ke, 
bury, Glos Redecorated and refurnished. ‘ —Handsome Hand-coloure | ™ yttery; beautif 

Leading County Hotel. Grams Tophole. ‘Phone, 36. p*} AYE’S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne forms a Charming | colourings; big profits. Customer writes :—“ Potter 

A.A,, R.A.C, appointed, garage, Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, | Was much admired and sold out b fore anything else.’ 











&e. Handsome case of two 4-02. bottles, price 14s. 6d, | Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. * Lindfield, Su 



























































F ORTHING.—Gwentholme En Pension, 18 Selden | post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom.— 7 > 7 — Se RES 
W's Ra. An old Vicarage.—Mrs. Hubbard Welham. | F. G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to \ — won (Regd ), the ae int for interior 
———— — Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Helier, ae : ecoration; better than distemper vera 
ots Island of Je ‘tsey. Established 50 years. Price List free. walls (old or new), paper, iron, &c., witha it ve aaa i ke 
TTRACTIVE House, 3 min, Gloucester Rd.Sin, Cook- | Goods sent Cash on Delivery if r quested. finish. Stocked in 32 lovely colours. Can be washed 
y ing, cleanliness guaranteed. Terms mod. Reduction = — l. coy te ‘coratol Bo rk “+t post free 
r . 4 cens 5 anageress ror atentees ar anufacturers : Samuel! Wills ri 
for perm. peopl hs rh, Kens. 1591. Manager a as | © you want a lovely “ Chinchilla” coat? Cheap. Ltd., 2 Castle Ure orn -¢ ey aK 
or sal > —* Buy Chinchilla Does, best quality, mated, from 
MISCELLANEOUS Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Trevor Hail, nr. Wrexham. = ~~ a 
FOR SALE AND TO LET 
| AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
REAL SAVING -—Have your Suits, Overcoats, thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are — ae 
Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by | invited to bring their announcements to the notice of R' IE RA.—Old Proveneal Cott . 1,250 ft. alt.. ne. 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs | the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid main road Grasse to Nice iintirely renovated. 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, | Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) | Modern san., shower bath. Plentifu!l pure water. Beauti- 
or send garments for free estimate.—London Turning | per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Otfice, | fully furnished. 12 rooms, garag Tram sta. close. 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, | 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with | Fine moor and mountain secnery £125 se.s0n 
N. 16 We collect. "Phone: @lissold 4777. remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts : Reetor, Saxby, Brice 
ae 24%, for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 74° for 26; and ELL ee a CSP a ea ES age K - 
TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR | 10% for 52. WwW! Saattae idee bee bee ne 
f BAZAARS AND FETES. Liberal Discount.— Box 1365, theSp ror be Hat i e. ng leas 
Unbreakable and Waterproof “ Highart” Ware, in AVE you met The Town Crier? A postcard to : 
delicate colourings ; quaint hand-painted Suede Leather The Town Crier” Ltd., $., 190 Church Street, | -—————_____ EE _ a eos 
goods: Shelltiowers and other Novelties.—Victoria | Kensington, W. 8, asking for a free copy will effect the | == = — 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Sireet, S.W. 1, introduction. : 








RTIFICIAL Teeth Wanted (Old), 2s. cach tooth on t AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own THE SPECTATOR 


D Vulcanite. 4s. on Silver, Gs. on Gold. L2s.on Plati- Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
num. No misleading —~ s. Cash by return.—Carlton | Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens scent naan, 


Dental Works. Carlton, Notts. Bankers—Midland. free.—Henry 13. Ward, 57 Mortimer St, London, W. 1 
: ; mt The Index to Volume 126 of the 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest - we 136 of the 


t Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Spreratror for ? Veweayr pende 
Vuleanite, 122. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. H°; Farming, Price 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils—The |} ° PECTATOR for the half year ending 






































;: nadnen , oo Pat ivng igh Ss y »xhe . 

em 5, _— he —— L. . = pal - ol dott ‘ant Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. June, 1926, is now ready. A copy 
a etataed Otc lable Brine Scan & Oo. toa | POTS, ace pokteueatatign x Convent, ,Yowmal | will be sent post fre: to readers 
Cais Stee. Mentieater. Hate. S008 pg By my ay 3 ai et “hci enclosing Is. in stamps, upon applica- 
( enn haere ecaaee icaee Prest nts. Direct from the Lace School tion to the Publisher, 13 York Street, 
ie cremate stee!Weie or prone Longeens 68, | ARteae Hames Setrwcd pepe ise orate Seoeead, | Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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“Father, may I do some 
translating?” 


When Dr. Holman Bentley was working at 
his translation of the New Testament into 
the Kongo language, his little son entered 
the room. 


“Father, may I do some translating ?” he 
said. 


The child had come in at an opportune 
moment. Dr. Bentley dictated the words 
letter by letter, and the tiny fingers pressed 
the keys of the typewriter. 


Thus it was a little child who wrote in the 
Kongo language the words of our Lord, 
* Suffer the littl children to come unto Me.” 


The Bible 
edition of the 
language. 


published an 


Society has now 
Bible in this 


complete 


Contributions towards the werld-wide work 
of the Society will be gratefully received by: 


The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 


Secretaries, 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-p!ates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 

4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


- 4 


A ACAAAVAN, 


vs 


PUD YAYAYD A AYO 


s- We conduct a mail-order and telephone servie which 
gives imn~diace and intelligent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


© ho a a a a a hs 


Boa ay be bes 


e242” 














PA DDAOD OED PERLE DIDI EDE IDPS OI AN 

















FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS © 
SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING | 


| 
WALLACE HEATON Lid | 








*Phone: 
Mayfair 2066 


b IIo. NEW BOND ST., 
LONDON. w.1. 
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Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK" LISTS FREE. 
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for clean, cool 


& comfortable Ss 


'2.2B10'9'6.9 © ahi 











i b 
i Summer Wear. Ce 
rf , 
Fy HT 
te EN’S Summer Shirts, Pyjamas, Hd. 
if and Soft Collars in “Luvisca” ff 


are REAL COMFORT WEAR. ff 


















Perfect in cut, style and finish, [% 
they are economical because jf 
of their wonderful durability. 
66 * e 99 






rece 


OE SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 





ASK YOUR OUTFITTER LOOK F OR THE 

OR STORES TO SHOW *“ LUVISCA’ TAB ON 

YOU THE NEWEST EVERY GARMENT. NONE 
PATTERNS. GENUINE WITHOUT. 


If any difficulty in obtaining “‘ LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS & SOFT E€OLLARS, 
write COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept 58M), 
19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who 
will send you name of nearest retailer 
and descriptive booklet. 














io South Orica 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 
HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Return Farea 
to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS. 
Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


RN 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves a!l and is supported by all, haa 


SAVED 99 LIVES 


during the strike. 











But in the same time, owing to the strike, it has 
LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 
Will you help us to m tke up this loss and maintain the Service by 
sending Your ¢ to-diy Will you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State, 
OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary ‘Treasurer, Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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SUMME R IS 


P. & 0. CHIEF PASSI Nf ER OFFI + 
a4 COC ASPU R b+ ry ph 


INDIA AND CEYLON AT REDUCED FARES 





P. & 0. HOLIDAY VOYAGES 


Reduced Summer Fares 
GIBRALTAR, 


MARSEILLES. 
£40 
| £2i 





THE, 


vd Mar cil >» & O. Co’s 
Ch) te 710 ton ] t { | \t 
Dux m nd M ill 
, 1, ( stireal th 
\ lt " 
‘ Lhe 
( " 
] i 1 
Vv 1 i 1 | 
| ©) Rov | 
\ or those w i 1 
rea h 1 day 1 
YP ’ 1 
j Hot 1 


(F. WH. EG MVanager 
LONDON, SW, Y, 


T or (4 1 
ONE Ht ANDRE D G U 1N AS. 
Or er ec, by P. & O ! via 
I 1 the t w or ( £120 
I} pec « Vv ‘ ! stav mn India 
r Ceylon ! ‘ | il i Vv as \ 








Wailer 
BISCUITS 


CARR & CO LTD 


CARLISLE 


EGYPT, 


TIME 


































WINTER CRUISES 


TO 
MEDITERRANEAN 
BY 
LANCASTRIA 
17.000 tens) 
FROM 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Dev 11, 1926 330 davs cru from £58 


R.MLS, 


Jon. 18, 1927...36 » on owe 8B 
Mar Pee ia - » £40 
A spe al feature of the December Cruise will be 


the call at Haifa, enabling pa neers to visit 
Rethlehem on Christmas Day 


Wiustrated hooklet sivine rates, itineraries and 
optional shore excursions on application 
‘ 7 7 ms ! J ’ j 7 n 
’ j 


Cunard 

















































OY APPOINTMENT 


GILLOTT'S PENS 


MADE FROM FINEST 
SHEFFIELD STEEL 


BY 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
PENMAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX SENT POST FREE 


ON Receipt or TEIN sTAMPs 
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The Spectator 


No. 5.120. WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1926. Price 6p 
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| in the King’s Cup Ai Race won on 
P| PRATTS ™ De Havilland 
. AIR (Moth) 27/60 h.p. “ Cirrus ” 

engine, piloted by Capt. H. S. 
‘ Broad, entered by Sir Charles 
o Wakefield, Bart. 
3 
a on 
a 24 Hours’ British Built Bentley 
k LAN D Record (3 Litre Class) made : 
x] on PRATTS. m 
: 3 
¢ ~) 
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t and Duke of York’s Trophy ms 
: (Motor Boats) won on m 
i W Al ER& PRATTS by Miss M. B 3 
« Carstairs’ “ Newg.” R) 
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Pratts—Best on Test | 
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EUSTON H. 


Scotland by LMS 


EUSTON The West Coast Route 
ST. PANCRAS The Midland Route 


GENERATIONS of engineers have made the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company’s line to Scotland 
the best in the world. 


The LM Sis famous for smooth travelling. It has the best road- 
bed, the heaviest rails, the most luxurious coaches, the finest 
sleeping cars, the best service. Travel to Scotland by LMS. 


q Tourist, week-end, and 8 and 15 day Excursion Tickets are now available. 


The full LM S Services to Scotland and other Holiday Resorts are now 
running. Seats may now be reserved on the trains. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND 
AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 


. BURGESS. 3. General Manager 


Particulars from any 
LMS §sStation or 
town office, or from 
the LM § Divisional 
Passenger Commnter- 
cial Superintendents 
at Euston; Manches- 
ter, Hunt’s Bank; 
Birmingham, New 
Street ; or Glasgow, 
Central Station ; or 
from the General 
Superintendent, 


Derby. 


STAY AT LMS 
HOTELS 


at Glasgow, Idin- 

burgh, Turnberry, 

Gleneagles, Doinoch, 

Strathpeffer, Inver- 
ness 


ST. PANCRAS 
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